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L  E  U  R     I  L  E 

Oui,  Ischia  n'est  plus  qu'uu  araas  de  decombies,  unc  vaste 
necropole :  mais  dans  un  an  ou  deux  elle  revicadra  comrne  devaat. 
Ce  sera  encore  Ischii-la-helle,  comme  ils  la  nomment,  car  elle 
etait  vraiment  belle  avant  Ic  dcsastre,  avec  ses  maisons  aux 
blanches  colonnes  oil  grimpalt  la  treille,  les  enguirlandant  de 
ses  pampres  verts;  avec  son  Eporaeo  au  front  superbe,  oii  de 
pelits  nuages  d'or  viennent  s'accouder  le  matin:  avec  son  ciei 
de  saphir  et  sa  mer  d'emeraude,  sa  mer  qui  Tcmbrasse  tout  entiere 
d'un  (iternel  baiser;  avec  ses  jeunes  filles  surtout,  ces  soeurs  dn 
Graziella,  veritables  Orientales  du  Midi,  brunes  et  rouges  comme 
les  peches  de  leur  verger  miirics  a  I'ardente  caiesse  du  soleil. 
Elles  prefcrent  une  cabane  dans  leur  ile  a  una  maison  dans  la 
grande  ville.    Ne  les  blames  pas. 

A.  DE  LAl'ZlERES-THEMi.NKS 

(Paris-hchia) 


The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind 
and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust 
of  his  feet . .  .  .The  mountains  quake  at  him, 
and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned 
at  his  presence,  yea,  the  world  and  all  that 
dwell  therein. 

The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble  :  and  he  knoweth  them  that 
trust  in  him. 

One  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 
without  your  Father.  Not  one  of  them  is 
forgotten  before  God. 


On  Saturday  evening,  (the28tli  of  July.)  about 
half-past  nine,  as  I  sat  in  my  study,  pre- 
paring for  my  work  on  the  coming  Sab- 
bath, suddenly  the  table  and  the  desk  against 
which  I  leaned  commence  to  move— then  came 
a  continued  movement  from  side  to  side.  The 
first  thought  was:  yes,  it  is  an  earthquake — 
the  next,  almost  as  instantaneous,  it  must  be 
only  something  in  my  very  self— but  the  swing- 
ing of  the  gas  gear  and  fittings  told  that  the 
movement  was  really  the  quaking  of  the  earth. 
The  shock  was  slight  and  short.  Little  did  we 
think,  however,  that  the  trembling  here,  marked 
the  very  hour  when  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  the  great  and  populous  city  of  Naples, 
there  came  upon  the  islanders,  and  visitors, 
rich  and  poor,  Italians  and  foreigners,  one  of 
the  most  terrible  disasters  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  times. 

Early  on  the  Sunda}'  morning ,  the  whole 
of  our  city  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most 


wild  and  painful  excitement,  by  the  terrible 
announcement  that  Ischia,  the  whole  Island  of 
Ischia,  had  been  destroyed. 


--'vAyvrjW/v^ 


THE  ISLAND  OF  ISCHIA. 


Most  of  our  English  friends  know  something 
of  the  beautiful  island  of  Ischia.  Perhaps  to  the 
generality  Capri  is  better  known  .  Its  unique 
Blue  Grotto  with  its  magic  light  and  colouring  ; 
its  ruined  palaces  of  the  old  Roman  times,  still 
haunted  by  the  memories  of  Tiberius  ;  its  marvel- 
lous, long-reaching  dioramic  views  of  the  coast- 
line from  far  above  and  beyond  Gaeta,  down  by 
Naples  and  Salerno,  on  to  the  far  off  mountains 
of  the  Calabrian  coast ,  perhaps  give  special 
interest  to  Capri.  Still  almost  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  Southern  Italy  have  visited  the  Island; 
and  even  those  who  have  not  had  time  to  go 
or  stay  there,  cannot  but  remember  ISCHIA-with 
the  mighty  volcano  summit  Monte  Epomeo  , 
as  it  lies  off  the  Northern  extremity  of  the 
gulf  of  Naples,  over  and  beyond  the  headland  of 
Capo  Miseno  and  the  low  island  of  Procida.  We 
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can  see  it  in  imagination  now.  Ischia — with  its 
gran  picturesque  Castle  built  upon  the  lava 
rock:  then  the  hamlet,  Porto  d'Ischia;  then  the 
lovely  Casamicciola,  celebrated  for  it  thermal 
springs  and  sand-baths,  so  famed  throughout  all 
Italy,  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  Then  a  wide 
district  on  the  declivity  beyond,  called  Lacco  A- 
Tiieno  with  the  clumps  of  houses,  and  the  streets, 
and  vicos  and  isolated  villas  by  the  sea;  then, 
still  further  on,  the  town  of  Forio  d'  Ischia, 
the  most  popolous  town  of  the  entire  island.  The 
whole  of  this  neighbourhood  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  fertility  overgrowing  the  lava  fields 
and  heaps  and  scars  and  cones  ;  whilst  the  ther- 
mal springs,  flowing,  steaming,  boiling,  give 
proof  of  the  presence  of  the  latent,  slumbering 
but  still  living  volcanic  life  and  power. 

Ischia    is  one    great   Island   mountain.     This 
mountain,  or  island,  is  formed  of  one  great  cen- 
tral height,  Monte  Epomeo,  encircled  by  hills, 
and  heights  less  lofty  and  imposing,  and  very 
uniform  in  their  appearance;  really  cones    and 
craters  on  and  around  the  slopes    and  base  of 
Epomeo.  Anisland  mountain— a  mountain  island 
a  hugh,  high  peak,  with    cone  and  crater  hills 
like  lesser    mountains  as  the  base.     The  slopes 
down-shelving  to  the  shore,  covered  and  gleam- 
ing green  with  verdure  of  tree  and  grass  and 
flower — This  is  Ischia. 

This  beautiful  Island,  at  once  the  Brighton  and 
Isle  of  Wight  of  Southern  Italy,  is  delightfully 
and  picturesquely  situated  in  the  Mediterranean, 
three  hoursdistance  fromNaples  by  steamboat,  and 
about  20  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Vesuvius. 
It  lies  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Procida. 
Both  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation.  Its  girth, 
without  including  the  numerous  bays,  is  about 


30  chilometers.  Its  population  is  about  26,000. 
Its  chief  feature  is  the  mountain  Epomeo,  which 
is  2,782  feet  high.  Monte  Epomeo,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  Monte  St.  Nicola,  was  an 
active  volcano  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
Vesuvius. 

The  mythology  and  poetry  of  the  ancients, 
imagined  that  the  giant  Typheus  had  been  buried 
under  the  mountain  by  Jupiter,  and  that  it  was 
this  giant's  writhing  and  turning  and  groaning,- 
that  caused  the  trembling  of  the  ground,  and 
the  grumbling  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  On 
the  road  behind,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Ischia,  is  the  Lake  of  Ischia,  an  ancient  crater 
filled  with  salt  water,  which  has  in  modern 
times  been  connected  with  the  sea,  in  order  to 
afford  refuge  to  vessels  overtaken  by  stormy 
weather.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  very  rich,  and 
vegetation  thrives  luxuriantly. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  busied  in  the 
Aineyards  and  in  fishing .  They  are  in  a 
measure  still  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dialect, 
costume,  and  figure.  The  men  are  simple  and 
hospitable;  the  women  dark,  small,  but  quick  and 
clever.  The  costume  is  a  coloured  handkerchief 
that  falls  back  behind  the  head,  a  corset  of  rose 
coloured  silk  ornamented  with  a  golden  fringe, 
and  a  white  dress — At  Forio  they  wear  a  sort  of 
turban. 


Dr,  Cigliano  writes  :  Ischia  is  shaped  like  a 
pyramid,  it  is  758  meters  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  six  chilometers  wide,  and  8  chilometers 
broad;  it  has  26,000  inhabitants.  The  highest 
point  of  the  island  is  the  summit  of  Monte  Epo- 
meo,  and   the  base,    with    its  sinuous    circum- 


ference  is  the    seaward  boundary  of  the  prin- 
cipal communes. 

The  bays,  or  curves  turned  seaward,  with  a 
certain  exactness  may  be  considered  four,  cor- 
responding to  the  four  different  cardinal  points 
of  the  Island.  The  Northern  one,  Casamicciola 
and  Lacco  Ameno,  divided  by  a  little  pro- 
montory called  Serangelo.  Th.e  Eastern — com- 
prehending Ischia,  the  Port,  and  reaching  to  the 
Castle.  The  Southern  —  commencing  from  the 
Castle  and  reaching  to  Monte  Imperatore,  includ- 
ing Barano,  Serra  Fontana,  Ciglio  e  Socchivo: 
and  the  Western  one,  Forio.  The  total  extension 
of  this  last,  is  about  14  square  chilometers. 


THE 

POPULATION. 

Commune 

of 

Lacco  Ameno 

1761 

« 

Casamicciola 

4217 

(( 

Ischia 

6564 

« 

Barano 

4429 

(( 

Forio 

7000 

« 

Serra  Fontana 

1972 

25943 
Some  suppose  the  Island  to  have  been  thrown 
up  b}'  a  sudden  eruption,  like  Monte  Nuovo, 
near  Naples:  others,  that  it  has  been  produced 
by  a  series  of  eruptions,  which  having  commen- 
ced at  the  botton  ofthesea^  piling  lava  on  lava, 
one  breaking  out  after  another,  until  there 
was  thrown  up,  the  cone,  the  lofty  volcano 
summit  of  Epomeo .  At  many  places  w^here  bath- 
ers are  accustomed  to  go,  even  under  water, 
the  sand  is  too  hot  for  the  naked  foot  to  bear 
the  heat,  and  there  are  found  currents  of  very 
hot  water.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto  d'l- 
schia,  there  come  out,  in  certain  points    of  the 


sea,  great  quantities  of  gases,  as  in  the  fuma- 
role  in  extinct  or  semispent  volcanos  .  A 
great  number  of  craters  have  opened  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  endangering  and  intimi- 
dating the  inhabitants  ,  and  enlarging  with 
their  great  streams  of  lava  the  surface  of  the 
Island.  The  traces  of  these  volcanic  centres 
are  the  fuma-role  of  Porto  d'Ischia,Maronti,  etc. 
The  respective  epochs  of  each  m^.y  be  determined 
by  the  condition  of  the  vegetation  which  enlivens 
the  now  apparently  spent  lava;  the  earlier 
eruptions  by  a  soil  that  is  light,  sandy,  crum- 
hling  ;  the  more  modern,  by  soil  that  is  compo- 
sed of  lapilli ;  and  the  most  recent,  by  ground 
that  is  composed  of  basaltic  and  trachytic  rock. 
Amongst  these  spent  volcanos,  some  of  the 
more  important  are  Moniecito,  commonly  called 
Pizzone,  above  Forio  and  Casamicciola,  the 
promontory  which  in  the  last  eruption  lowered 
on  the  top  and  then  slipped  towards  Casamic- 
ciola and  Forio.  This  volcano  seems  related  to 
the  thermal  springs — the  one  that  flows  to  Forio 
b}'  Monterone,  and  the  other  that  streams 
down  to  Casamicciola .  Another  of  the  ancient 
volcanoes  is  Corbaro  which  erupted  4000  years 
B.  c  .  Rotaro,  2600  b.  c  .  Caccavelle  354  b.  c. 
and  Creraato,  center  of  the  eruption  of  1301 
A.  D.  All  these  craters  are  now  filled  up,  and 
only  the  cloridio  and  sulphuric  fianarole,  the 
sublimates  of  various  metals  and  metalloids, 
as  well  as  the  high  temperature  of  the  soil, 
by  which  they  are  covered,  (  so  high  one  can- 
not walk  barefoot  over  them )  indicate  their 
origen  and  epoch.  A  belt  of  these  craters 
runs  round  the  whole  island.  The  great  cata- 
clysms have  been  always  preceded,  accom- 
panied and  followed  by  shocks  of  earthquake  , 
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the  infalling  of  the  ground,  the  rising  of  new 
springs  of  thermal  water,  and  the  formation  of 
new  fuinarole. 


Some  ancient  writers  suppose  that  Iscliia  at 
one  time  formed  a  part  of  tlie  mainland,  and 
that  it  was  broken  off  and  torn  away  from  the 
promontory  Miseno,  by  the  terrific  action  of 
marine  inundations,  together  with  the  near  and 
sister  islands,  Procida,  etc.,  just  as  Sicily  was 
severed  from  the  continent  of  Italy,  at  Reggio. 

Homer,  Pindar  and  Virgil  called  it  Inarime, 
placed  over  Typheus.  It  was  called  Piteciisa, 
from  Tdhoc,  doll,  great  clay  vases,  made  there 
in  ancient  times.  It  was  called  ^^naria,  be- 
cause according  to  Pliny,  .-Eneas  resided  there. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Iscla. 

The  island  from  the  earliest  times  has  been 
the  scene  of  terrible  disasters,  and  the  Greek 
Cubei  and  the  Syracusans,  who  inhabited  it  were 
obliged  to  emigrate  on  account  of  the  tellu- 
ric convulsions  that  desolated  it,  and  on  account 
of  the  eruptions  of  Monte  Epomeo. 

A  great  eruption,  the  earliest  of  which  we 
have  an}'  clear  and  detailed  historical  account 
took  place  in  1302,  but  in  different  parts  of  the 
island  there  are  traces  of  still  earlier  eruptions. 
Scientists  have  proved  the  existence  of  12  great 
volcanic  cones  on  the  slopes  of  Epomeo,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Island,  indicating  that  the 
more  recent  eruptions  have  broken  out  not  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  lower  down. 

The  eruptions  of  the  cones,  the  boiling  springs, 
the  hot  sands,  which  are  found  here  and  there 
along  the  shore,  and  several  volcanic  phenome- 
na, indicate  the  horrible  enemy  lurking  under  the 


surface.  The  catastrophe  of  81  was  one  of  the 
clear  manifestations  of  the  still  living  and  active 
power  of  the  terrible  enemy  of  this  beautiful  and 
prosperous  Island,  rich  in  many  a  treasure  pro- 
duced by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  wonder- 
ous,  curative  power  of  its  mineral  waters. 

Marcelliano  Marcello,  having  been  cured  of  an 
illness  in  Ischia,  dedicated  a  poem  to  its  springs. 

Stamer  says:  it  has  been  occupied  by  Greeks, 
Syracusans,  Romans,  Saracens, Pisans, Spaniards 
French  and  English;  been  described  by  Homer, 
Virgil,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  a  host  of  travelling 
liter ati\  and  given  shelter  to  .^neas,  Marius, 
Ferdinand  the  Second,  and  Frederic  of  Aragon. 

Ischia  was  the  quiet  retreat  of  v  ictoria  Colon- 
na,  as  illustrious  for  her  virtues  as  for  her 
beauty  and  poetic  talent:  she  that  became  for 
Michaelangelo  what  Beatrice  was  for  Dante. 


The  island  of  Ischia  was  populated  in  the 
earliest  times  bj'  a  colony  of  Eritei  and  Calci- 
desi,  probably  the  same  that  founded  Cuma^  they 
fixed  their  home  on  the  shore  where  now  stands 
the  village-town  of  Lacco  Ameno  ,  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  picturesque  of  the  whole  island. 
On  the  shore  in  fact  have  been  discovered  im- 
portant ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules, as  w'as  evidently  indicated  by  a  marble 
bust  of  that  deity,  now  preserved  in  the  church 
at  Lacco. 

Some  these  colonists  abandoned  the  Island 
and  passed  into  the  Campania;  the  rest  in  the 
course  of  time  were  obliged  to  fly  from  fear 
of  earthquakes  and  eruptions. 

Other  colonies  were  sent  there  by  Gerone  I, 
king  of  Syracuse,  others  passed  over  from  Na- 
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pies,  but  soon  these,  too,  were  driven  away 
by  the  arms  of  the  Cumans,  or  the  peril  and 
destruction  of  the  earthquakes. 

Afterwards  we  find  Ischia,  conquered  by  the 
Partenopei,  the  ancient  Neapolitans,  and  then 
by  the  Romans.  Augustus  ceded  it  to  the  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  for  Capri. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  belonged 
to  the  Grecian  Emperors  and  was  united  to  the 
Duchy  of  Naples.  In  803  it  was  plundered  du- 
ring three  whole  days  by  the  Saracens,  Under 
the  dominion  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou ,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ischia  took  part  with  king  Frederick  of 
Aragon,  and  fought  on  his  behalf.  Charles  II  re- 
took it;  it  was  pillaged  by  400  soldiers  who  re- 
duced it  to  a  most  lamentable  condition. 

Joanna  II,  about  1425,  gave  it  to  Alfonso,  who, 
having  driven  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
men,  called  a  colony  of  Spanish  soldiers,  oblig- 
ing them  to  marry  the  women  of  the  Ischians 
who  had  been  expelled.  He  erected  new  forti- 
fications, and  built  the  Castle  which  was  then 
supposed  to  be  impregnable. 

The  island  passed  through  constant  vicissitu- 
des. In  1544  it  was  taken  by  the  famous  Corsair 
Barbarossa,  who  is  said  to  have  led  away  into 
slavery  more  than  4000  of  the  islanders. 

In  1734  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  eight 
ships  of  war  on  behalf  of  the  Bourbon,  Charles 
III;  and  in  June,  l>-09,  it  was  occupied  by  an 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Stuart,  acting  against  Murat,  who  then  reign- 
ed in  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  but  in  the 
following  July  it  was  regained  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans; the  Castle  of  Ischia  having  held  out, 
without  yielding  during  the  occupation. 

During  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  after  history 
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oflschia  in  stiil  more  modern  times,  during  the 
existence  of  Republics  and  Monarchies,  un- 
der the  hated  thraldom  of  the  Bourbon  rule, 
Ischia  has  ever  been  one  of  the  favourite  sum- 
mer retreats  of  the  aristocracy  and  people  of 
Southern  Italy,  indeed  a  favourite  and  frequent- 
ed resort  of  pleasure  seekers,  and  invalids  from 
all  the  countries  of  Europe. 


The  following  is  Bishop  Berkley's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Island.  i<  The  vales  produce  excel- 
lent wheat  and  Indian  corn,  but  are  mostly  cover- 
ed with  vinej-ards,  interspersed  with  fruit 
trees.  Beside  the  common  kinds  as  cherries, 
apricots^  peaches,  etc.,  they  produce  oranges, 
limes^  almonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  water-melons 
and  other  fruits  unknown  to  our  climates,  which 
lie  everywhere  open  to  the  passenger.  The  hills 
are  the  greater  part  covered  to  the  tops  with 
vines,  some  with  chestnut  groves,  and  others 
with  thickets  of  myrtle  and  lenticus.  But  that 
which  crowns  the  scene  is  Mons  Epomeus.  Its 
lower  parts  are  adorned  with  vines  and  other 
fruits;  the  middle  affords  pasture  to  riocks  of 
goats  and  sheep;  and  the  top  is  a  sandy,  point- 
ed rock,  from  which  you  have  the  finest  pro- 
spect in  the  world,  surveying  at  one  view,  beside 
several  pleasant  islands  lying  at  your  feet,  a 
tract  of  Italy  about  300  miles  in  length  from  the 
Promontory  of  Antium  to  the  Cape  Palinurus.» 
He  describes  Ischia  as  an  «  epitome  of  thew^hole 
earth,  a  We  think  this  a  little  tinged  with  the 
exaggeration  of  admiration  and  gladly  cite  the 
words  of  Dr.  Stamer:  «  Having  neither  down  nor 
((  heath,  nor  steppe  nor  prairie,  nor  savannah 
«  nor  fen,  nor  bog  nor  river,  nor  lake  nor  gla- 
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ft cier,  nor  forest  nor  bush,  an  epitome  of  the 
«  whole  earth  it  is  not ;  a  raullv/ni  in  parvo, 
«  rather.  »  The  extent  of  the  view  we  think  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  it  does  reach  the  long  coastline 
down  from  Monte  Circello,  and  the  mythic 
islaod  of  Circe,  by  Gaeta,  Baiae,  Miseno,  Cu- 
ma,  Literno,  Procida,  Naples,  the  gulf  of  Saler- 
no and  Point  Licosa,  with  the  Calabrian  moun- 
tains still  beyond. 

A  writer  says  :  Ischia  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  this  delightful  and  marvellous  part  of  Italy. 
It  lies  there  like  a  jewel  in  the  midst  of  that 
variegated  scene  of  mountains,  capes,  and  prom- 
ontories, of  islands,  cities,  towns,  villages, 
forest,  field,  vineyards,  and  gardens. 

Ask  the  artists  what  they  think  of  Ischia. 
How  beautifully  does  the  little  town  stand  out, 
its  castle,  and  the  sea  dotted  with  fishing  boats. 
How  picturesque,  Forio.  From  the  heights  of 
Epomeo  you  look  down  upon  a  panorama  no 
pencil  can  paint,  no  pen  describe. 

There  is  no  Avant  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  Italian  writers  in  their  descriptions  of  Ischia. 
It  has  been  said :  «  If  all  the  world  were  a  ring, 
Ormuz  would  be  the  gem;  but  it  ought  to  have 
been  said:  If  all  the  world  were  a  ring,  not 
Ormuz,  but  Ischia  would  be  the  gem.  »  So 
writes  Prof.  De  Ciutiis;  he  adds  —  something 
like  the  fo' lowing:  The  beautiful,  delightful 
island  lies  like  a  capricious  nymph,  reclining 
voluptuously  on  the  sides  of  Epomeo,  watching 
herself  reflected  in  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  as  she  bathes  her  feet  deliciously 
in  the  playful  waters  and  warms  herself  in  that 
southern  sun,  under  that  heaven  serene,  and 
in  that  everlasting  smile  of  nature. 

Having  thus  glanced  over    some   features  of 
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interest  in  the  Island  generall}^  our  eye  resting 
on  the  coastline  and  lingeringly  taking  in  the 
view  of  Ischia, — With  Dr.  Stamer  we  trace  the 
view  :  There  stands  the  old,  gray,  picturesque, 
castle  with  its  grey  walls,  turrets,  bastions  and 
causeway,  just  as  in  Stanfield's  celebrated  pict- 
ure. There  the  lava-current  of  1302 ;  there 
the  prisons  and  Port  and  Royal  Villa.  There 
the  kilns  along  the  shore^  potteries  where  are 
manufactured  the  tiles  for  which  the  Island  is 
celebrated — but  here  we  are  at  Casamicciola. — 
«  BolceNapoli.  » 


CASAMICCIOJ^A 


Four  and  a  half  miles  from  Ischia  lies  Casa- 
micciola, which  has  been  the  chief  sufferer  from 
the  earthquake.  It  was  the  most  attractive 
place  on  the  island.  It  is  loftily  situated,  and 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  while  it  pos- 
sesses numerous  salt,  soda,  carbonic  acid,  and 
sulphur  springs.  Its  settled  population  is  not 
generally  more  than  4,000,  but  between  May  aLd 
September  it  is  a  crowded  holidaj^  resort.  It  is 
the  great  centre  for  excursions  to  the  north-west 
of  the  island.  The  village  of  Lacco,  or  Lacco 
Ameno,  as  it  is  called  in  the  telegrams,  is  reach- 
ed from  Casamicciola  by  a  charming  walk. 
It  stands  on  the  lava  stream  which  forms  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  island.  Here 
are  hot  springs,  used  for  vapour  baths.  At 
Lacco  is  the  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Re- 
stituta,  the  patroness  of  the  island.     Forio,  the 
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third  place  which  has  been  completely  destroyed, 
is  a  considerable  village  three  miles  away,  of 
which  the  houses  lie  scattered  along  the  w^est 
coast.  Its  population  is  about  7,000.  The  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  here  is  delightfully  situated 
and  a  source  of  attraction  to  tourist  s.  These 
three  places,  Casamicciola,  Lacco  Ameno,  Forio, 
mark  the  district  devastated  by  the  earthquake, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  north-west  of  the  island. 

Those  who  have  ascended  Epomeo  will  re- 
member THE  HERMITAGE.  Dr.  Stamer  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  it.  The  Hermitage  on  the 
summit  of  Monte  Epomeo. — A  more  undesirable 
residence  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  The  first 
to  locate  on  the  mountain  was  a  lady — a  certain 
Beatrice  della  Quadra — who  fixed  upon  it  as 
a  «  retreat  »  for  herself  and  some  other  ladies 
of  her  acquaintance  to  whom  the  world  was  out 
of  joint. 

Their  stay  was  of  short  duration. 

Owing  to  the  over-loneliness  of  the  site,  or 
to  its  unprotectedness,  or  to  the  absence  of  the 
holy  fathers  to  whom  to  confess  their  sins, 
or  for  some  equally  valid  and  womanly  reason 
they  removed  to  the  Castle  of  Ischia,  and  for 
many  years  Tj'pheus  had  the  mountain  all  to 
himself. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  III  of  Spain,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Island,  Joseph  Arguth,  a  German, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  registered  in  a  moment 
of  peril,  exchanged  his  casque  for  a  cowl  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  hermitage,  which  he 
forthwith  proceeded  to  enlarge  and    embellish. 

(He  had  fallen  from  his  horse  at  the  moment  he 
had  overtaken  and  surprised  two  of  his  soldiers 
who  had  deserted,    and  who   were  hiding  in  a 
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cave,  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain.  Imme- 
diately they  saw  their  commandant  lying  on 
the  ground,  they  levelled  their  muskets  at  him 
and  were  going  to  fire.  He  bethought  himself 
of  San  Nicola,  and  vowed  to  become  a  hermit  if 
saved —  Saved  he  was  and  hermit  he  became. 

By  burrowing  like  a  rabbit  in  the  soft  tufa,  he 
added  a  refectory  and  a  few  cells  for  the  accom- 
modation of  any  member  of  the  conine  order 
who  might  choose  to  burrow  with  him;  and, 
that  done,  he  lived,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
and  damp  tufa  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which, 
unless  he  had  a  constitution  of  iron,  must  have 
been  very  shortly  after  the  excavations  .  (He 
is  said  to  have  lived  some  16  years  in  the  her- 
mitage afterward,  so  that  his  constitution  must 
have  been,  most  truly,  of  iron .  )  There  being 
no  lack  of  simpletons  in  the  world,  nor  of  lazy 
rascals  who  are  ready  to  live  anywhere,  and 
to  become  anything,  rather  than  do  a  stroke  of 
ht)nest  work,  the  Hermitage  of  San  Nicola  had 
until  recently,  its  full  complement  of  anchorites. 
Now,  there  is  but  one  ;  and  I  wish  him  joy  of 
his  proprietorship.  What  with  the  rains  in 
spring,  and  the  glare  in  summer,  and  the  light- 
ning in  Autumn,  and  the  bitter  winds  in  win- 
ter, and  the  damp  and  isolation  at  all  seasons, 
Mr.  Hermit  must  have  a  high  old  time  of  it.  That 
his  asceticism  is  a  like  that  of  the  «  Monks  of 
the  Screw,  »  simply  owing  to  his  having  nothing 
to  eat,  the  visitor  w^ho  has  something  tooth- 
some in  his  luncheon-basket  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover. 

Leaving  Forio,  with  its  numerous  medieval 
towers,  to  the  left,  the  road  leads  through  a 
somewhat  uninteresting  country  to  Lacco,  a 
village  on  the    seashore.     Lacco  is    industrial. 


piscatory,  thermal  and  saintly .  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  straw-hat  manufacture,  for 
which,  and  for  tiles  made  of  clay,  the  island 
is  celebrated.  The  work  is  pretty,  flimsy,  cheap, 
The  wages  earned  by  an  Ischian  girl  would 
scarcely  satisfy  a  Dunstable  or  Luton  straw- 
plaiter^  poorly  paid  though  she  be .  To  make 
fifteen  sous  a  day  she  must  be  a  first-rate  hand. 

A  lady's  hat  can  be  purchased  from  the  hawk- 
ers for  a  franc;  an  elaborate  hand-basket  for 
one  franc  and  fifty;  and  the  wholesale  price 
can  hardly  be  more  than  half  that  amount . 
The  women  plait,  the  men  fish;  and  their  uni- 
ted earnings  enable  them  to  live  tolerably  com- 
fortably for  Southern  Italians.  The  mineral 
waters  which  would  in  any  other  place  save 
Ischia  be  veritable  streams  of  Pactolus,  add 
but  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Restituta  and  Isabella  springs,  which  are 
just  as  efficacious  in  rheumatic  affections, 
paralisis,  and  scrofula  as  the  Gurgitello,  per- 
haps more  so,  pour  their  healing  waters  into 
the  sea,  to  the  benefit  it  is  to  be  hoped  of  the 
tunny  and  other  fish  which  frequent  the  shores. 

The  sand-baths  are  more  in  vogue  than  the 
water-baths:  they  may  be  taken  either  at  the 
thermal  establishment  by  payment,  or  gratis 
on  the  seashore,  where,  by  digging  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot,  a  bath  can  be  had  at  a  temperature 
of  120  Fah. !  The  shore  at  Lacco,  with  its  black, 
shining  sand,  and  its  sulphureous  fumes,  is 
perfectly  diabolical.  The  Bay  itself  is  sweetly 
pretty,  but  in  its  case  «  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.  » 

Lacco's  claim  to  sanctitude  rests  on  very 
flimsy  grounds;  that  Santa  Restituta  was  cast 
ashore  there  on  her   voyage  from    Egypt,    and 
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that  a  lilj-  which  she  carried  along  with  her 
(an  Eg3ptian  lily  probably)  will  grow  nowhere 
else  on  the  island.  Her  relics- repose  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples,  in  a  chapel  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  nave  to  that  where  San  Janua- 
rius  and  his  bottles  are  stowed  away.  That  she 
is  the  patron  saint  of  the  town  isa  matter  of  course. 
She  is  more;  she  is  the  patron  saint  of  the 
island.— «  Dolce  Napoli  » 

The  traditions  of  the  island  attribute  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  the  Island  to  this 
Santa  Restituta,  who  they  say  was  a  virgin- 
martyr  to  the  faith  in  Africa,  and  half  or  wholly 
dead,  floated  miraculously  to  the  island,  landing 
on  the  shore  of  the  little  bay  called  S.  Montano 
near  to  Lacco. 

Ernest  Renan,  who  has  been  there  several 
times,  alludes  in  the  following  words  to  Ischia. 
«  In  the  month  of  August  of  last  summer.  I 
went  for  the  third  time  to  the  sunshine  and 
ancient  heat  garnered  up  in  my  dear  volcano — 
Ischia.  I  found  all  as  I  had  left  it  two  years  before. 

The  good  Zavota  had  kept  for  me  the  same 
terrace.  Under  my  windows  were  the  same 
orange  trees,  the  same  intense  green  verdure 
growing  out  of  the  ashen  soil;  the  same  walnut 
trees,  fine  as  those  of  Normandy;  the  same 
cicale.  The  same  —  alas!  poor  creatures,  it 
is  not  certain  that  those  that  hindered  me 
sleeping  two  years  ago  are  dead :  but  those  that 
were  in  their  places  sang  the  same  song.  «  Leau 
cle  Jouvance .  » 

The  baths  in  the  Establishment  at  Casamicciola 
are  good  and  very  clean .  At  the  principal  spring, 
the  Gurgitello,  there  is,  or  we  should  have  said, 
there  was,  the  charity  hospital,  the  Monte  dl 
Misericordia,   100  bods,  and  two    private    esta- 
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blishments,  both  sufficiently  commodious  to 
entitle  them  to  rank  as  first-class  hotels.  The 
Gurgitiello  is  one  spring  of  many.  In  and 
round  the  village  there  are  many  others,  vary- 
ing in  quality,  strength  and  temperature  from 
98°  up  to  210°  and  even  higher  still— The  pre- 
cise number  of  these  springs  is  not  kno^vn,  but 
ov-er  50  have  been  analyzed  and  their  peculiar 
properties  tested  and  described. 

Prof.  C.  Fuchs  who  has  studied   the    subject 
very   fully,  gives  from  52°  to  94°,  centigrade. 
One  of  the  great  attractions  to  the  Island  is 
as  we  said  the  mineral  waters  which  from  the 
earliest  times  have  been  in  high  repute.     Their 
curative  powers  have  been  extolled   by  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  and  more  modern    writers  seem    to 
be  still  more  convinced  of  their  efficacy.     There 
are  springs  for  all  classes  and  kinds  of  disease, 
at  Ischia,  Casamicciola,    Lacco,    Forio,    Panza, 
Maropano,  and  Maronti;    specially    adapted  to 
the  cure  of  paralysis,    gout,  sciatica,  scrofula, 
dyspepsia,  hysteria,  deafness,  hypochondriasis; 
waters  for   wounds,  ulcers,   fractures,   diseases 
of  the  skin,  eyes,  bones,  muscles,  liver,  kidneys; 
waters  for  the  cure  of  sterility  and  uterine  com- 
plaints—waters   for  the    cure  of  every  ill   the 
flesh  is  heir  to ;  consumption  of  the  purse,  which 
we  all  know  to  be  incurable,  excepted.     The  vir- 
tue of  these  Ischian  waters.  Dr.  Dulcamara,  says  : 
«  Muove  1  paralitici, 
Spedisce  gli  apopletici, 
Gli  asmatici,  gli  asfitici 
Gli  isterici,  i  diabetici; 
Guarisce  timpanitidi 
E  scrofole  e  rachitidi, 
E  fin  il  mal  di  fegato 
Che  in  moda  divento  !  )x 
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Stamer's  description  is  playful  and  pleasing:  — 
Prettily  situated  on  a  verdant  hill-side  is  the 
village  of  Casamicciola ;  charming  the  view  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Piccola  Sentinella.  It  is  not 
so  extensive  as  from  the  Hotel  Tiberio  at  Capri, 
but  it  is  infinitely  more  smiling  and  home-like . 
G-reen,  not  grey,  is  the  predominating  coloup; 
instead  of  cliffs  and  crags^  there  are  hills 
and  valleys.  The  gulf  of  Gaeta,  although  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  Bay  of  Naples,  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own — the  beauty  of  quiescence. 
AH  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
scarcely  a  village  is  to  be  seen  ;  the  contrast 
between  its  peacefulness,  its  lonesomeness,  and 
the  high  pressure  vitality  of  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  is  very  striking  and  soothing.  » 
Stamer's  Dolce  Napoli.  The  writer  would  add 
that  one  of  the  most  charming  effects  is  the 
exquisitely  graceful  curve  of  the  coastline  that 
sweeps  up  and  round  to  Gaeta  and  Monte  Cir- 
celli. 

That  elegant  writer,  la  Signora  Cesira  Poz- 
zolini  Siciliani,  thus  describes  Casamicciola 
and  the  «  Piccola  Sentinella,  »  which  has  been 
the  centre  of  some  of  the  most  tragic  scenes  of 
the  calamity  : 

«  Casamicciola  »  is  the  most  beautiful,  smiling, 
lovely,  poetical  place  on  the  Island  of  Ischia. 
It  lies  on  a  hill,  half-hidden  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, scattered  out  and  along,  to  the  right  and 
left,  in  white  lines  of  villettas,  villas,  and  ca- 
sini,  amidst  the  dark  green  foliage  of  orange 
and  lemon  groves,  of  the  pine  and  chestnut 
trees,  occupying  so  enchantingly  the  brief  stretch 
of  the  Northern  coastline  of  the  Island. 

Turning  up  to  the  right,  up  and  along  a  wind- 
ing, shaded  road,  you  come  to  the  Piccola  Sen- 
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iin<illa,  an  hotel  that  is  a  perfect  little  paradise. 
On  the  first-floor  is  a  row  of  bedrooms,  all  sepa- 
rate, and  yet  if  you  like,  all  communicating  the 
one  with  the  other,  and  all  opening  out  on  to 
a  large  terrace,  which  to  the  South,  overlooks  a 
valley,  with  scattered  houses  in  the  midst  of 
olive  groves,  circled  by  hills  and  gentle  descents; 
whilst  above  you  rise  the  high,  pointed  sum- 
mits of  Epomeo,  Monte  Rotari,  the  peak  of  S. 
Nicholas,  and  other  mountains  that  stand  oul 
in  strange,  wild  forms  against  the  back-ground 
of  the  azure  blue  of  the  sky. 

To  the  North,  all  the  rooms  look  out  into  » 
delightful  garden,  where  groves  of  the  orange 
and  lemon,  arbours  formed  of  the  leaf  and  fruit 
of  splendid  vines,  roses,  vanilla,  and  a  hundred 
other  flowers,  which  as  they  shed  their  odours, 
seem  to  invite  you  to  enjoy  their  freshness 
in  the  full  meridian  heat.  Oh  !  what  rapture 
under  these  trees,  beside  these  flower-beds, 
or  on  the  terrace  with  the  outlook  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  down-lying  there  to  the 
left.  A  shady  way  leads  down  by  the  left  side 
of  the  hotel,  to  a  herceau  covered  with  roses 
that  seem  to  climb  up  and  over,  interwoven 
with  the  convolvuli  in  flower.  What  a  delightful 
panorama!  I'o  the  E.,  Procida,  Mount Procida, 
Cape  Miseno,  and  still  further  off,  fuming  and 
threatening,  Vesuvius.  To  the  N.,  on  the 
extreme  horizon,  the  mountains  near  Gaeta, 
capped  and  lost  in  cloud.  To  the  W.,  between 
the  sea  and  sky,  the  Islands  of  Ponza  and  S. 
Stefano. 

Oh!  how  swiftly  do  the  days  pass    at   Casa- 
micciola. 

From  those  capricious  heights    the  views   of 
nature  seem  like  enchantments,  seem  like  fairy- 
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world.  One  must  see  those  splendid  sunrises, 
and  those  splendid  sunsets.  One  must  see  this 
gulf  dotted  with  beautiful  little  islands,  and 
girded  by  its  most  beautiful  coastline.  Down 
there  Vesuvius  bellows,  and  launches  up  into 
the  sky  dense  columns  of  smoke;  and  here  Epo- 
meo,  immovable  and  half-slumbering  broods  o'er 
the  ruins  at  its  feet,  whilst  its  mineral  springs 
of  boiling  waters  tell  that  its  fires  are  not  yet 
extinct. 

AVhat  a  wild  variety  of  nature !  AVhat  softness 
in  the  climate !  AVhat  elegance  of  line  and  con- 
tour! How  beautiful  the  smile  of  sky  and  sea! 
What  perfume  from  the  orange-trees  and  flow- 
ers ! 

Leaving  Ischia  and  the  delights  of  Casamiccio- 
la,  one  cannot  but  recall  the  beautiful  verses 
which  Alphonse  Laraartine  wrote  on  these 
very  slopes,  inspired  by  all  this  loveliness. 

«  Et  nous  aux  penchants  de  ces  verts  Elysees, 
«  Sur  ces  bords  oii  I'Amour  eii  cache  son  Eden, 
«  Au  murmure  plaintif  des  vagues  apaisees, 
((  Aux  rayons  endormis  de  1*  astre  elyseen, 
«  Sous  ce  ciel  ou  la  vie,  oii  le  bonheur  abonde, 
«  Sur  ces  rive?  que  I'oeilse  plait  a  parcourir, 
«  Nous  avons  respire  cet  air  d'un  autre  mon- 

de. 
«  Elise  I  et  cependant  on  dit  qu'il  faut  mou- 

rirl  ). 

And  yet  alas  this  scene  of  beauty  and  of  life — 
lies  now  in  heaps  of  broken,  shattered,  scat- 
tered fragments,  overthrown,  up-piled,  as  though 
for  ever. 


THE  WARNING. 


On  the  4tli  of  March,  1881,  two  years  and 
five  months  ago,  an  earthquake  destroyed  great 
part  of  Casamicciola;  happily  the  other  towns 
were  spared.  It  hewed  up  the  ground,  the 
streets,  the  fields,  the  houses,  and  ripped  and 
rent  many  of  the  other  buildings,  leaving  many 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  burying  the  inmates  ; 
wounding  many,  killing  not  a  few,  and  sweeping 
away  from  the  population  the  means  of  many 
an  honest  gain.  AVould  visitors  dare  to  come 
and  seek  for  rest  and  health  and  pleasure  in  a 
place  like  this,  whence  had  come  forth  danger 
and  destruction  as  from  some  secret  home  and 
hiding-place?  114  were  killed;  and  far  more 
were  injured.  299  houses  were  destroyed.  And 
the  loss  of  property  was  calculated  at  somewhere 
near  a  million. 

To  all,  the  earthquake  of  1881  must  have  been 
a  warning  of  the  possibility,  if  not  probability 
of  still  more  terrible  disaster. 

Often  warning  is  given  by  the  inquietude  and 
noisiness  of  the  different  animals  ;  we  do  not 
know  of  any  omen  of  this  kind  having  been 
given. 

Cav.  S.  M.  De  Rossi,  of  the  Observatory,  Rome; 
says :  For  several  days  before  the  25th  and  28th, 
the  microseismic  moviments  in  Rocca  di   Papa 
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and  Rome  indicated  a  great  revival  of  the  inter- 
nal, telluric,  force.  The  shocks  at  Cosenza  and 
Catanzaro  seem  to  have  been  the  prelude  of  these 
movements,  and  their  continuance,  and  gaining 
strength  indicated  the  approach  of  a  new  di- 
namic  conatus. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  2i,  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning,  a  great  ronibo,  like  the 
grumbling  of  thunder  was  heard  as  coming  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  accompanied  by  a  slight 
shock  of  earthquake.  The  inhabitants,  not  believ- 
ing these  to  be  the  warning  of  something  more 
lerrible  looming  on  them,  or  fearing  the  hurt  that 
would  accrue  to  their  interest  if  the  visitors  and 
foreigners  were  intimidated  and  went  elsewhere, 
said  nothing  about  the  shock,  or  explained  it  by 
saying  that  one  of  the  large  tubes  of  the  bathing 
establishment  had  burst.  Some  say  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  week  they  had  noticed 
the  steam  issuing  from  the  thermal,  mineral 
springs  was  not  as  clear  and  trasparent  as  usual, 
but  dark  and  muddy  coloured. 

Signor  Innocenzo  Artero,  a  Roman,  insists 
that  for  several  daj^s,  he  and  others  had  heard 
the  hoati,  and  felt  slight  shocks  of  earthquake  at 
C  asamicciola;  he  heard  the  explosion  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  describes  it  as  like  the  sound 
produced  by  a  heavy  artillery  carriage  passing 
under  the  house. 

Many  state  that  these  usual  forerunners  of 
earthquake  were  noticed  —  the  failing  of  the 
water  in  the  wells,  the  excessively  increased 
t  emperature  of  the  water  in  the  springs — but  the 
real  presence  of  these  danger  signals  is  questio- 
ned by  some  and  denied  by  others,  as  we  shall 
see  more  fully  in  the  progress  of  our  story. 

An  old  man,  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and 
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who  seemed  a  Prophet  of  evil  omen,  is  said  to  have 
presented  himself  to  the  Bishop  and  warned  him 
that  he  believed  these  signs  to  be  sure  and 
certain  indications  of  an  impending  catastrophe. 
They  thought  and  called  him  mad. 

We  think  from  the  testimony  of  competent 
persons,  whose  individual  character  and  official 
position  give  their  statement  weight  and  value, 
that  there  w^as  such  an  unusual  irregularity  in 
the  quantity  and  temperature  of  the  springs, 
as  must  have  excited  an  alarming  expectation 
of  the  on-coming  of  some  unwonted  event. 

Warning  or  no  warning,  the  great  disaster 
came,  and  only  too  surely  and  too  swiftly,  on 
those  lovely  but  doomed  villages  and  towns. 


THE   CATASTROPHE 


We  will  trj'  to  recount  the  melancholy  story, 
gathering  up  the  general  impressions  of  those 
who  can  best  tell  the  facts  and  tragic  circum- 
stances that  accompanied  it. 

The  evening  of  the  28th,  that  fatal  night, 
was  one  of  those  exquisitely  beautiful  evenings, 
the  special  charm  of  Southern  Italy.  All  was 
calm,  placid,  enchantingly  serene;  the  wide 
reach  of  waters  so  clear,  so  pellucid,  so  richly 
blue,  seemed  hardly  stirred,  not  even  by  the 
zeph)-r  breath  of  summer  wind.  Night  appear- 
ed to  fall  in  gentle  kindliness  o'er  hill  and 
shore,  and  sea.  The  islanders  had,  for  the  most 
part,  retired  to  home  and  rest.  The  visitors 
were  enjoying  their  after  dinner  amusements. 
Casamicciola  lay  veiled  in  darkness,  from  the 
midst  of  which  outsparkled  brightly  the  lights 
from  the  windows  of  hotels  and  shops  and 
homes,  both  near  and  far,  on  height  and  slope, 
above  and  down  to  the  very  water's  edge. 
The  silence  of  the  night  was  only  broken  by 
the  footfall  of  the  few  who  were  still  enjoying 
the  cool  of  evening  in  the  open  air,  or  of  the 
peasants  late  returning  to  their  home,  or  by 
strains  of  music  from  a  well  known  Hotel  upon 
the  heights,  the  prelude  of  a  concert,  which, 
however, — was  to  end  in  a  most  terrible  finale. 
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All  at  once,  a  strange,  fearful,  rumbling  came 
muttering  from  the  ground.  Then  the  shock, 
a  violent  shock,  at  first  sussultory,  then  undu- 
latory;  some  say  it  was  also  rotatory.  Then 
in  a  few  moments,  Casamicciola  was  gone,  de- 
stroyed,— a  heap  of  ruins — a  vast  terrible  tomb 
beneath  which  lay  thousands  and  thousands 
buried, — the  living  and  the  dying;  the  wounded 
and  the  dead. 

Those  who  have  escaped  seem  unable  to  give 
a  clear,  and  detailed  account  of  what  befell 
them.  Some  were  stunned  and  only  recovered 
to  find  themselves  after  long,  long  hours  of  in- 
sensibility, imprisoned;  some  even  deep  buried 
in  the  ruins;  some  only  awaking  to  the  agony 
of  broken  limb  and  waning  life ;  some  to  the 
conscious  loss  of  all  most  dear  to  them  in  life ; 
some  wild,  some  unnerved,  unmanned  by  fear, 
by  terror  never  known  before.  All  this,  and 
more,  some  of  the  episodes  w^e  choose  from  out 
the  many,  will  bring  out  in  the  sharp,  clear 
lines  of  terrible  reality. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  those  most 
calm  and  able  to  judge  correctly,  the  principal 
shock  lasted  only  15  seconds,  but  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  lighter  shocks  accompanied  by 
the  subterranean  rumbling. 

The  disaster,  the  falling  of  those  towns  and 
villages,  came,  like  the  bursting  of  the  thunder: 
as  by  a  whirlwind  gust,  men  and  things,  towns 
and  villages,  were  stricken  down.  Then  in  deep 
night,  face  to  face  with  death,  pressed  down 
by  fragments  of  the  wreck,  by  masses  of  fal- 
len masonry,  and  beneath  the  still  more  terri- 
ble incubus  of  an  awful,  impending  doom,  came 
the  living  imprisonment  of  those  who,  had 
happily  for  them,    escaped   immediate   death — 
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the  long,  interminable  waitings  the  sickly  fear  of 
hope  deferred— and  then,  at  last,  for  many,  came 
the  moment  of  deliverance;  the  soldiers,  the 
firemen,  friends,  men  and  women  too,  who  came 
and  must  have  seemed  like"  angels  of  the  Lord; 
ministers  of  comfort  and  of  safety,  who  drew  from 
destruction  the  buried  people  and  bore  them  off 
from  that  scene  of  desolation  and  of  death. 

The  repetition,  or  return  shock,  called  here  the 
replica,  was  felt  at  10.30  p.m.  There  was  the 
rumbling  and  oscillation  of  the  earth  slighter 
than  before.  Later  on  there  was  a  recurrence  of 
the  doati  or  rumbling,  and  during  the  night,  a 
sound  like  the  discharge  of  musketry.  This 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  fracturing 
and  falling  of  pieces  broken  off  from  the  moun- 
tains . 

Whilst  this  took  place,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Casamicciola,  were  mostly  asleep; 
at  least  those  who  lived  on  the  side  of  the  town 
towards  Ischia:  the  visitors  were  gathered  in 
their  several  hotels,  or  in  the  Assembly  Rooms 
of  the  Baths;  and  others  in  the  little  wooden 
theatre,  where  at  that  moment,  Enrichetto  Pe- 
tito,  the  celebrated  «  Pulcinella  »  of  the  historic 
Naples'  San  Carlino,  was  performing  in  the 
character  of  Pulcinella.  Some  were  in  the 
piazza,  the  Caffe  was  crowded,  and  around  was 
gathered  a  group  of  women  selling  the  Ischian 
straw-hats  and  baskets. 

The  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Lacco  Ameno  had 
almost  all  retired  to  home  and  bed. 

At  Forio  cVIschia  the  people  were  celebrating 
the  festa  of  S.  Anna,  to  the  allegro  music  of 
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a  light,  quick    waltz One  who  was  present 

describes  the  disaster  as  it  fell  on  Forio,  in  the 
following  words  :  There  was  heard  a  sound 
like  the  firing  of  some  great  mine,  like  the 
discharge  of  some  great  cannon  of  100  tons  — 
then  the  noise  of  houses  breaking  and  falling — 
then  the  ground  continued  tremblingfor  15  seconds 
with  a  sussultory  movement  first  ;  and  then  an 
undulatory  movement  after. 

The  discharge  as  of  a  cannon,  was  heard  at 
Casamicciola,  Ischia,  and  Forio.  The  centre  of 
the  earthquake  was  on  the  slopes  of  Monte 
Epomeo,  and  from  this  centre  it  radiated  both 
above  and  below ;  damaging  Casamicciola  on 
the  shore,  and  the  communes  of  Barano  and 
Serrara-Fontana,  which  are  on  the  heights  of 
the  mountain.  The  houses  on  the  Marina  at 
Forio,  and  Lacco  were  little  hurt;  but  all  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions and  in  the  direction  of  Forio,  Lacco,  and 
Casamicciola,  were  destroyed. 

Dr.  Be  Paolis,  sent  by  the  Prefect,  thus  de- 
scribes the  ruins  at  Forio  cV  Ischia.  «  I  must 
«  confirm  that  Forio  has  been  almost  entirely 
<(  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  few  houses 
«  seen  from  the  sea  appear  to  remain  unhurt 
«  and  cover  as  with  a  kindly  veil  the  sad  spectacle 
«c  of  the  suburb  of  Monterone,  and  of  the  other 
«  parts  of  the  Commune. 

«  Thousands  of  victims  lie  buried  beneath 
«  the  ruins,  and  the  indefatigable,  courageous 
«  labour  of  the  few  soldiers  sent  cannot  overtake 
«  the  thousandth  part  of  what  is  necessary  for 
«  the  excavation  required  to  save  those  who 
«  are  buried  alive. 

At  P«n5a,  27  of  the  dead  have  been  found,  be- 
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sides  the  wounded.  The  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
still  more,  but  at  the  time  of  the  shock  almost 
the  whole  population  of  the  village  were  out 
in  the  open  air,  accompanying  in  procession  the 
Viaticum  according  to  their  custom. 

In  the  town  of  Ischia  and  the  Island  of  Pro- 
cida  the  shock  wis  felt,  but  no  harm  was  done; 
and  some  few  of  the  seamen  reported  that 
they  had  noticed  a  peculiar  ebullition  of  the 
waters: — this,  however,  was  not  confirmed  by 
many  who  have  been  interrogated  about  it, 
and  might  have  known. 

The  « Corriere »  said  that  the  shock  was  felt 
at  Ischia,  like  a  most  violent  blast  of  wintry, 
tempest  wind  rushing  over  a  wide  extension 
of  land  covered  with  trees.  Only  one  house 
in  the  Comune  of  Ischia,  just  on  the  confine  where 
the  Commune  of  Casamicciola  commences,  was 
injured. 

The  first  outburst  and  the  tumult  that 
followed,  has  been  described  by  another  person 
as  like  the  crash  that  might  have  been  caused 
by  an  enormous  cart  of  stones  when  overturned. 
This  was  followed  by  a  long  moment  of  sepulchral 
silence  in  the  country  parts  where  the  peasantry 
had  been  surprised  and  overtaken  sleeping. 

But  in  the  centre  of  Casamicciola,  where 
the  people  were  more  or  less  awake,  after  a 
few  moments,  myriads  of  voices  united  in  a  wail 
of  agony  and  fear  and  hope  that  only  made 
still  more  terrible  the  deep,  dense  darkness.  The 
lights  were  extinguished  or  eclipsed  by  an  im- 
mense cloud  of  dust  raised  from  the  ruins.  In 
those  15  seconds  the  whole  of  the  Commune  of 
Lacco  Ameno,    with  the    exception  of  some   of 
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the  houses  on  the  Marina,  was  destroyed:  all 
the  upper  part  of  Forio  d'Ischia:  a  great  part 
of  the  principal  provincial  road  from  Casamic- 
ciola  and  Forio  was  broken  up  and  made  im- 
praticable;  and  from  Monte  Epomeo  there  came 
down  two  land-slips  ,  the  one  between  Ischia 
and  Casamicciola,  and  the  other  between  Casa- 
micciola  and  Forio,  which  have  laid  bare  and 
sterile  a  district  rich  in  vines  and  fruit  trees, 
gulphing  down  several  houses  so  completely  that 
no  trace  of  them  is  left. 

The  earthquake  had  broken  the  telegraphic 
communication,  —  wires,  poles,  and  all, — be- 
tween Forio  and  Casamicciola;  and  Casamic- 
ciola and  Ischia:  consequently  the  news  of  the 
fearful  drama  was  not  received  in  Naples  for 
long  and  long. 

Some  idea  of  the  fearful  results  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  entire  families  are 
almost  extinct.  Of  a  family  at  Casamicciola, 
numbering  14  persons,  one  only,  a  little  child 
two  years  of  age,  survives.  They  ceased  to  count 
the  dead,  they  count  the  living,  it  is  easier: 
— of  the  whole  population  of  Casamicciola,  some 
4500 ,  only  some  7  or  800  persons  were  found  in 
safety  on  board  the  ships,  or  on  the  land. 

The  following  are  proofs  of  the  violent  ra- 
pidity of  the  events  of  the  catastrophe.  At 
the  «  Piccola  Sentinella  »  there  are  two  doves, 
crushed  to  death  in  the  very  place  they  must 
have  been  at  the  moment  of  the  shock  ;  they 
had  not  time  to  fly  away.  In  another  hole  at 
«  Villa  Verde,  »  a  swallow,  (and  swallows  are 
famous  for  their  rapid  flight)  was  also  found 
dead. 

What  has  greatly  increased  the  terror  of  this 
fearful  event  has  been  the  continuous  repetition 
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of  the  shocks  of  earthquake  which  seemed  to 
threaten  some  further  and  perhaps  still  more 
terrible  desolation. 

We  have  already  told  of  the  disaster  as  falling 
in  momentary  destruction  on  Casamicciola  and 
the  towns  around;  it  is  important  to  note  the 
constantly  repeated  action  of  the  seismic  and 
volcanic  forces ;  not  merely  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  cause,  but  also  as  showing  up 
the  heroism  of  those,  who  notwithstanding 
these  signs  and  tokens,  perhaps  forerunners  of 
another  and  more  terrible  catastrophe,  risked 
life  and  all  in  salvage  work. 

It  is  said  that  another  heavyish  shock  was  felt 
on  Sunday   morning. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  two  heavy  shocks 
were  felt,  accompanied  by  the  terrible  rumbling 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

On  the  31st  there  was  another  shock. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  one  at  12.30;  another 
at  3,10;  and  one  more  at  4.50  p.m.  This  was 
preceded  by  an  explosion,  like  the  firing  of  a 
cannon,  and  threw  down  some  broken  walls  of 
the  church,  and  filled  the  people  with  such 
terror,  and  that  the  excavations  were  suspen- 
ded. News  came  in  of  accidents  caused  by  this 
shock  at  Forio. 

It  may  have  been  but  fancy,  but  the  people 
thought  they  saw  a  blast  of  bluish  flame  issuing 
from  the  cones  and  fissures  of  Monteclco,  one 
of  the  lower  craters  of  Epo'meo;  and  on  the 
2nd  cf  August,  this  Montecivo  gave  out  clouds 
of  yellowish  smoke,  and  some  continued  to 
declare  they  had  seen  flame  amidst  the  smoke. 

The  earthquake  of  Saturday  was  registered 
in  Rome,  in  Velletri  and  Ceccano  at  9.30  p.m.. 
says  Prof.  De  Rossi,  with  slowish   waves  from 
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N-SandE-W;  but  the  instruments  that  indicate 
quick  and  brusk  vibrations  of  the  ground  were 
motionless. 

During  the  whole  of  the  3rd  there  were  con- 
tinuously shocks  of  earthquake,  at  Lacco  and 
Forio;  some  slight,  others  more  dangerous  and 
that  produced  new  damage — About  2.30  at  Casa- 
micciola  the  shock  caused  the  fall  of  some 
buildings  and  the  rupture  and  landslip  of  por- 
tions of  the  heights  of  Epomeo. 

It  was  more  slightly  felt  at  Ischia — No  victim. 

At  3  another  shock.  Landslips  fell  from  the 
higher  parts  of  Epomeo  and  Rotaro,  endangering 
Barano  and  Faiano. 

The  shock  at  Forio  threw  down  other  houses 
— three  persons  were  wounded ;  two  women  and 
one   man. 

The  instruments  at  the  Vesuvian  Observatory 
registered  three  successive  shocks  at  intervals 
of  a  few  minutes  one  after  the  other,  from  2.  14 
p.m.,  to  2.55  p.m.;  these  were  not  registered 
by  the  istruments  at  the  University. — Palmieri 
thinks  they  may  have  been  the  prelude  of  the 
shock  at  Forio. 

It  must  indeed  have  been  a  moment  of  the 
most  terrible  anxiety  for  all  at  Casamicciola. 
The  prelude  it  might  have  been  of  greater 
disaster  and  more  wide-spread  ruin.  Tottering- 
walls  fell — new  cracks  and  openings  gaped  in 
the  few  houses  left.  What  anxiety  for  the  mili- 
tary authorities  and  for  the  police,  for  the  poor 
islanders  surviving,  for  the  workers  midst  the 
ruins !  What  a  hasting  from  the  ruins  I  Some  of 
the  people  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  called 
for  succour  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour. 
From  the  centre  of  the  dismantelled  and  ruined 
island    rose    clouds  of   smoke,    and    the  ground 
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opened  once  more  in  wide  gaps.  At  Ischia  it 
is  said  the  prisons  were  badly  shaken  and  some 
of  the  walls  cracked. 

A  correspondent  of  the  «  Corriere  »  sa3's 
that  on  the  4th,  from  the  crevices  of  Monte 
Epomeo   columns   of   smoke    continue  to   rise ! 

This  awful  catastrophe  came  A-ery  near  home 
to  us,  as  some  of  our  own  dear  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances are  amongst  the  saved,  and  others 
with  the  dead. 

The  family  of  our  highly  respected  friend,  the 
Rev.  H.  I.  Barff,  the  English  Chaplain  in  Naples 
was  in  the  greatest  danger — his  youngest  son,  a 
fine  lad  of  13  or  14  years  of  age,  will  never  wake 
again,  to  the  beauty  and  gladness  of  this  life. 
Mr.  Barff  had  come  over  to  Naples  for  his  Sun- 
day duty  ;  the  news  of  the  awful  event  was 
brought  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  most 
terrible  must  have  been  to  him  the  anxiety  of 
waiting  to  know  the  truth,  to  know^  the  worst . 
At  leugth  on  Sunday  he  reached  Casamiccio- 
la — His  wife  though  slightly  injured  and  his 
elder  son,  were  safe;  they  had  been  on  a  terrace 
which  only  partially  gave  way — His  daughter 
and  the  maid  were  in  an  adjoining  room;  Miss 
Minnie  saw  the  w^alls  moving,  and  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  get  beneath  a  strong  table, 
and  the  maid  followed  her — they  happily  were 
saved.  The  other  boy,  so  tired,  had  thrown  him- 
self still  drest  upon  the  bed,  and  slept.  The 
floor  gave  way.  He  was  found  below;  he  had 
fallen  on  his  head,  and  over  and  on  him  were 
the  mattrass  and  the  bed,  and  then  the  ruins. 

Mr.  Barflf  and  family  have  the  sincerest,  loving 
sympathy  of  all  our  English  colony,  by  whom, 
as  a  gentleman  and  Christian  Minister,  he  is 
universally    respected. 
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Miss  Von  Allen,  of  San  Francisco,  was  seriously 
injured,  and  is  since  dead.  Mrs.  andMiss  Robert- 
son are  dead.  Mr.  Green,  a  judge  in  India,  was 
killed;  his  wife,  an  Italian  lady,  is  saved;  it  was 
thought  she  too  was  dead,  but  happily,  she  was 
rescued  with  her  daughter  after  two  hours  excava- 
tion—Miss Butts,  who,  taken  ill  of  fever,  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  International  Hospital, 
Naples,  and  whom  I  saw  there  at  the  time,  went 
to  Casamicciola — she  is  safe. 

Miss  Moore,  who  resided  in  her  villa, — Villa 
Torongoli,  now  a  wreck, — was  saved.  Three  of 
her  servants  were  killed.  She  stood  beneath  a 
doorway ; — the  beam  over  the  door,  or  an  arch, 
lield  up  the  falling  structure. 

Mrs.  Dombre,  the  English  wife  of  the  pro- 
I'rietor  of  the  «  Piccola  Sentinella, »  and  Signor 
Dombre;  Dr.  Stoddart  and  Col.  Mackenzie  are 
saved. 

It  must  not  be  represented  as  the  most  terrible 
catastrophe  of  modern  times. — In  the  earthquake 
in  Calabria,  J 2,000  persons  lost  their  lives;  in 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  40,  or  50,000  persons 
perished,  and  in  the  island  of  Scio,  how  many1 
Still  it  is  indeed  a  terrible  calamity  that  has 
overtaken  the  Island.  It  far  exceeds  in  loss  of 
life  the  fearful  results  of  the  destruction  of  Pom- 
pei  and  Herculaneum.  There,  some  500  or  600 
perished;  here,  the  dead  alone  are  numbered  as 
.5000 — Acton,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  said  sadly: 
('It  is  something  that  exceeds  all  imagination./) 

In  the  piazza  Marina  enormous  fires  are  kept 
burning  all  the  night,  from  which  dense  and 
whirling  columns  of  smoke  circle  up  to  the  sky. 

On  the  pavement,  on  the  sandy  beach,  under 
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sheds  formed  with  planks,   the    workmen  pass 
the  night. 

All  lies  a  wreck,  a  ruin.  The  people  every- 
where are  asking  each  other  about  acquaintances 

and  friends:  some  are  living  and  some  are 

they  say  buried ;  they  dont  say  dead  ! 

Signor  Giro  Pernice,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  very  useful,  and  Lieut.  Battezzati,  explored 
many  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain — He 
found  it  rent  open  in  five  places.  Every  crack 
being  from  40  to  50  centimeters  in  width. 
From  these  gaping  openiligs  there  was  issuing 
a  white  smoke ;  and  the  stones  they  threw  in, 
did  not  seem  to  reach  the  bottom. 

The  ground  under  their  feet  oscillated,  and 
they  noted  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  great, 
strong  trees,  oaks  and  chestnuts,  not  only  uprooted 
but  thrown  down,  as  if  some  mighty  force  had 
just  torn  them  up  by  their  very  roots. 

There  have  been  earthquake  disturbances 
felt  at  Naples,  at  the  time  of  the  first  great 
shock ;  at  Capodimonte  and  elsewhere.  All  resi- 
dents, who  watched  Vesuvius,  noticed  the  co- 
pious eruption  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
descending  towards  Torre  del  Greco ;  where 
it  was  said  the  wells  had  dried.  A  slighter 
outflow  of  lava,  we  had  noticed  before,  but  on 
the  other  side  towards  Pompei  and  Nocera. 

At  6' o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  there 
was  a  sussultory  shock  at  Aquila,  which  lasted 
a  few  seconds. 

On  the  8th  a  slight  shock  at  Casamicciola. 

On  the  9th  another,  that  broke  down  a  slip 
from  Monte  Rotaro,  one  of  the  lower  craters 
of  Epomeo.  At  first  there  was  general  panic, 
but  soon  the  forebodings  were  calmed  down 
and  things  went  on  as  usual. 
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On  the  12th — A  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt, 
-which  was  limited  to  the  valley  Gurgitello  , 
and  to  a  circuit  of  about  200  meters,  precisely 
where  the  shock  of  the  28th  July,  produced  the 
most  disastrous  effects.  No  casualties.  The  tele- 
gram announced  an  opening  or  crack  in  Monte 
Epomeo  about  30  meters  deep  and  one  chilometer 
in  length.  A  slight  depression  of  the  ground. 
The  furaarole  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
seem  to  have  ceased  smoking  — the  roralii  con- 
tinue; the  mineral  waters  are  exhausted;  and  yet 
the  people  still  remain  ing  take  heart  anew. 


Let  us  conclude  this  chapter,  asking  our 
readers  to  try  and  follow  us,  as  we  try  to  etch 
that  scene  of  desolation  and  of  death  : — 

THE   MARINA  AT    CASAMICCIOLA 

AT  SUNRISE  ON  THE  MORNING  AFTER  THE 
CATASTROPHE. 

Of  that  first  house  which  had  been  a  Gaffe 
nothing  was  left  standing  except  the  outer  walls. 
Behind  was  the  ruined  terrace  of  the  Villa  Manzi, 
and  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  building;  badly 
cracked  and  broken  and  threatening  to  fall,  is 
the  Arch  that  leads  to  the  principal  street.  Oppo- 
site are  large  openings  in  the  bent  and  broken 
wall  of  the  house  to  the  left  of  the  piazzetta.  In 
the  piazza  no  crowd,  no  calling  for  help,  no 
cry  of  agony — the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

Passing  on  over  the  ruins,  weak  cries,  and 
interrupted  groans  of  sufferers,  come  up  from 
the  people  buried  alive.     Here  and  there  blood- 
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stains.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  large  boat 
drawn  up  upon  the  shore,  are  grouped  Signor 
Manella,  the  Syndic  of  Ischia,  the  Signori  Carlo 
and  Giuseppe  Calvirti,  Signor  Fazio,  Signor 
Bernabo  and  Signor  Delia  Caggia,  Surgeons 
who  had  hastened  to  the  scene,  some  from 
Ischia,  some  from  Procida,  ready  to  give  the 
first  medical  attention  necessary  for  the  woun- 
ded. And  now  at  intervals  one  may  see  com- 
ing from  beneath  the  broken,  fractured  arch, 
two  Carabinieri,  or  two  soldiers,  or  two  of  the 
poor  fellows  condemned  to  hard  labour  in  Ischia, 
carrying  on  a  chair,  or  on  a  table,  some  one  of 
the  wounded,  or  bearing  in  their  arms  some 
poor  woman  that  has  fainted  from  excessive 
fear.  Many  of  these  last  did  wonders  of  loving 
charity,  of  hardwork,  miracles  of  tirelessness 
and  physical  strength. 

The  Countess  Filippani,  was  brought  in  on 
an  improvised  stretcher  ,  asking  ever  in  pitious 
tones  news  of  her  husband  she  would  never 
see  again.  II  Conte  Pio  Filippani  had  many 
friends,  his  death  has  been  a  general  sorrow. 
This  lady  was  Indian  and  very  rich,  they  had 
not  long  been  married.  Some  years  ago  the  Count 
was  visiting  a  building  in  construction,  and 
falling  down  into  the  foundations,  was  badly 
injured;  his  leg  was  fractured  and  for  long  he 
had  walked  only  with  crutches.  Advised  to  go 
to  Casamicciola,  he  went  there,  and  met  his 
death.  The  poor  young  lady  sufferer  excited 
rather  pity  than  disgust,  one  of  her  legs  was 
hurt:  not  so  with  others,  they  were  horribly 
torn  and  lacerated.  Many  had  their  heads  lit- 
erally scalped — the  skin  before  and  behind  de- 
tached and  thrown  back  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  Phrygian  or  Fisherman's  cap. 
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Some  of  the  wounded  siiflfered  amputation  of 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  had  their  face  sewn  up, 
without  almost  emitting  a  single  groan.  Such 
was  the  state  of  stupefaction  which  deadened 
every  feeling,  every  sensation.  Many  indeed 
of  the  survivors  otherwise  unhurt  seemed 
utterly  idiotic. 

A.  man  who  was  well  known  as  a  maker  and 
seller  of  ices,  and  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes 
off  his  shop  until  he  himself  had  made  a  way 
through  the  heaps  of  ruin  and  recovered  the 
bodies  of  his  two  daughters  and  one  son,  seemed 
dazed;  when  he  realised  the  terrible  affliction 
come  upon  him,  he  did  not  weep,  but  continued  to 
offer  to  all  his  lemonade  and  the  oranges  he  had 
saved,  and  without  taking  anything  in  payment. 

A  woman  whose  arm  had  been  operated 
on,  as  soon  as  the  wound  had  been  bandaged, 
with  strange  calmness  and  tranquil  countenance, 
said:  «  I  had  five  children  and  they  all  are  dead, 
and  the  youngest,  who  was  not  eighteen  months 
old,  was  so  bonny.  » 

Another,  meeting  a  friend,  said  in  the  same 
calm  tone  with  which  one  says  «  good  day  » :  «  mj 
father,  mother  and  three  sons  are  all  dead.  » 

Another  leading  a  little  child  by  the  hand 
said  to  her:  «  Thy  mother  is  dead,  thy  brothers 
are  dead,  and  now  we  are  only  two,  » 

No  one  seemed  to  weep:  none  to  shout. 

On  a  chair  by  the  sea  side  sat  Signor  Fio- 
renti7io,  who  at  first  was  counted  amongst  the 
dead — He  had  lost  in  this  disaster  his  only 
two  daughters — beautiful  girls.  His  son  was  lost 
in  the  earthquake  of  1881.  Signor  Isotta 
unimpassioned ,  as  if  stupifled  by  his  great 
grief,  only  asks  the  Bros.  Manzi,  who  were 
amongst  the    first  to  hasten  to  the  help  of  the 
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endangered  ones,  to  take  care  that  the  body 
of  his  wife  should  be  preserved  and  should  have 
every  funeral  honour.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Calabritto,  still  as  statues,  awaited  the  corpse 
of  their  little  boy;  and  to  those  who  asked  the 
Duchess  if  she  had  lost  others,  she  only  answer- 
ed with  a  simple — no. 

All  the  way  along,  says  an  eye  witness,  we 
heard  only  lamentation — We  listened  to  a  woman, 
singing,  singing  the  song  of  direst,  deepest 
woe — the  constantly  repeated  song  of  one  beside 
herself.  Her  husband  was  dead,  her  mother, 
her  three  children.  Singing  in  the  wild  arab 
strains  they  sing,  in  words  suggested  at  the 
moment,  she  was  chanting,  she  was  asking  for 
them  all;  wailing,  calling: — but  who  was  there 
to  answer   to  a  song  like  this? 

An  old  man  there,  weeping  like  a  child,, 
from  time  to  time  goes  up  to  something 
covered  by  a  blood-stained  sheet,  and  lifts  a  corner 
like  one  afraid  of  seeing  something  dreadful,, 
and  then  says:  «  Look,  this  is  what  is  left  of  all 
my  family .  » 

A  young  girl  runs  after  a  group  of  soldiers  and 
firemen  armed  with  spades,  hoping  to  persuade 
them  to  stay  and  work  at  the  spot  where  she 
knoAVS  her  dear  ones  lie  entombed — ((  Ah!  my 
children  »  is  her  cry,  «  Ah  mother  mine!  And 
who  can  leave  Casamicciola  without  seeing  you 
again  if  even  dead!  » 

There — an  old  peasant,  weeping — from  time 
to  time  he  cries  :  «,They  are  getting  out  all  the 
rest,  but  no  one  gives  me  my  daugthers.  » 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

From  the  Marina  upwards  to  the  Piccola  Sen- 
tinella  is  one  long  ruin.  This  was  once  a  road, 
now  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  except  a  mass  of 
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broken  fragments.  We  passed  over  these,  says 
one,  leaping,  climbing,  clambering,  letting 
ourselves  down.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  this  bed  of  ruin  is  a  double  height  of  other 
ruins,  to  half  or  one-third  or  one-tenth  of  the 
original  height — the  remains  of  Palaces,  of  Vil- 
las, of  Barracks,  of  the  Telegraphic  OflBce,  of  the 
Municipal  Palace.  Amidst  these  medley  masses 
of  masonry^  here  and  there  stand  out  a  lamp- 
post, an  iron  balcony  broken,  battered,  bent; 
windows,  doorposts,  all,  everything.  Sometimes 
some  pinnacles  of  masonry  stand  upright,  or  lean 
like  little  Towers  of  Pisa  in  the  air.  Arched 
doorwaj'S  hardly  seeming  to  hold  themselves 
together,  fractured  into  eight  or  ten  different 
pieces,  great  pilasters  ripped  and  rent  and  threat- 
ening to  fall  on  every  passer-by. 
***** 

As  seen  from  the  sea  on  Sunday,  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  i(  Corriere  del  Mattino  d 
thus  describes  it :  There  it  lies  in  the  back- 
ground, wrapped  as  in  black  cloud.  The  rain, 
and  wind  have  raised  dense  clouds  of  dust. 
It  is  the  perfect  idealization  of  a  cataclysm. 
The  sea,  swollen  and  noisy,  seems  almost  to 
retain  and  reverberate  the  echo  of  that  fearful 
rumbling  crash  which  announced  the  cata- 
strophe. 


THE  FIRST  NEWS. 


Almost  immediately  after  the  catastrophe, 
the  sad  news  reached  the  piazza  of  Ischia.  A 
man  who  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  the  general 
destruction,  came  pale  and  breathless,  and 
as  he  went  he  told  the  sad,  sad  tale  ...  Casa- 
raicciola  was  destroyed  ...  Lacco  and  Forio  in 
ruins. 

***** 

One  of  the  Newspapers  «  Roma  »  gives  the 
account  of  the  first  news  received  on  board  the 
«  Tifeo,  »  one  of  the  Steamers  that  ply  between 
Naples  and  Casamicciola,  then  lying  in  that 
port.  About  half-past  nine  the  Captain  and 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  line,  heard  a  loud 
rumbling  sound,  and  knew  but  too  well  that  this 
foreboded  a  terrible  disaster.  They  valued 
the  duration  of  the  earthquake  shock  to  have 
been  fifteen  seconds,  and  that  it  was  at  first 
sussultory  and  then  undulatory.  All  at  once 
the  whole  of  the  island  was  enveloped  in  one 
cloud  of  dust  and  darkness,  and  the  air  was  so 
darkened  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  person  from  another. 

Immediately  after  there  came  the  forth  from  the 
darkness  a  wild,  weird  cry,  the  cry  of  the  buried 
ones,  a  cry  for  help !  A  brigadier  of  the  Cara- 
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binieri,  who  camo  on  board,  confirmed  the  worst 
fears — the  island  was  in  ruins — the  victims  num- 
berless. Then  came,  one  by  one,  the  wounded, 
and  the  many  who  sought  for  safety  in  flight. 
The  story  on  the  lips  of  all  was  one,  the  same 
sad  story:  Casamicciola  was  lying  one  heap  of 
ruins,  and  her  people  buried,  some  living  still, 
some  dead.  How  terrible  was  the  disaster  ,- — 
how  sad  the  message  the  vessel  bore  to  Naples 
as  she  hastened  on  her  way  to  inform  the  authori- 
ties and  seek  for  help. 

4:  *  *  =Ti  * 

The  Hon.  Giustino  Fortunate,  who  with  a 
few  others  had  been  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Piccola  Sentinella,  brought  the  news  by  the  Ti- 
feo.  Signer  Morgera,  a  rich  Neapolitan,  and  Si- 
gnor  Fortunato  gave  the  first  information  to  the 
Prefecture.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  tele- 
gram from  Signor  Cav.  Mazzella,  the  Syndic  of 
Ischia  was  received  at  Naples :  and  immediately 
after  came  a  despatch  from  Procida,  from  whence 
Ischia  had  asked  for  help. 

Signor  Caprile,  who  happily  escaped  from 
the  general  ruin  of  the  Hotel  «  La  Piccola 
Sentinella  »  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  who 
bore  the  announcement  of  the  terrible  disaster 
to  Naples  and  who  came  asking  help  from  the 
authorities.  It  seems  he  had  gone  out  into  the 
garden  to  smoke.  He  told  the  almost  incredible 
and  heart-rending  story  of  streets  that  had  dis- 
appeared, land  swallowed  up,  walls  thrown 
down  and  heaped  up  one  upon  another. 

At,  or  about  the  same  time  that  this  sad  news 
was  brought  to  Naples,  telegrams  were  received 
from  the  island. 

The  Surgeon  Major,  Director  of  the  Military 
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Baths,  had    telegraphed    frc.ra    Ischia,  at  11,22 
two  hours  after  the  catastrophe: 

{(  Jmmense  disaster.  Casamicciola  destroy- 
ed earthqtcalie.  Immediate  and  great  help 
necessary. 

II  Maggiore  Medico, 

COCCHI 

At  12,15  a.m.  29th,  Lieutenant  Paolucci,  29th 
Infantr}-,  telegraphed  to  Head-quarters  at  Naples 
from  Ischia: 

Heavy  shocli  of  earthquake  Casamicciola  — 
Bad  tidings  reach  us.  Captain  left  loith 
detachraent — Will  telegraph  again. 

Afterwards  about  1.40,  a.m.: 

Casaraicciola  immense  damage — immediate 
and  great  help  needed. 

sic  %  ^  ^  ^ 

The  wretched  tidings  announced  by  Telegraph 
and  told  by  the  crew  of  the  Tifeo,  and  con- 
firmed b}-  others  who  had  escaped,  as  they  took 
form  and  shape,  verified  too  sadly  the  first  fore- 
bodings. The  news  came  to  us  fact  by  fact,  over- 
shadowing the  whole  city  with  a  gloom,  ever 
deepening  in  intensity  and  horror.  AVe  give 
the  tidings  and  impressions  as  they  came. 

THE  MONTE  DELLA   MISERICORDIA 

A  very  large,  substantial  building,  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  charitable  institutions — one 
where  men,  women  and  children  are  received 
on  medical  certificate  and  for  special  treatment — 
this  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  burying  four  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  —  the  Director  of  the 
Hospital ,  Prof.  Palma ,  was  reported  as  amongst 
the  dead  ;  happily  he  was  «  found  » — released 
from  the  ruins,  and  escaped  not  very  seriously 
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hurt.     19  of  tlie  children  perished.     Of  the  five 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  two  are  saved — three  are  killed. 

THE  PICCOLA  SENTIXELLA 

Is  m  part  still  standing  and  in  part  a  ruin. 
But  of  this  we  intend  to  tell  the  melancholy 
story  as  one  of  the  episodes. 

THE  HOTEL  MANZI 

All  the  inmates  are  safe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dii'ector,  who  it  is  feared  has  perished.  One 
gentleman  owed  his  safety  to  some  beams  that 
fell  from  an  upper  room  ,  crossway,  so  that 
arching  over  him,  they  bore  the  w-eight  and  he 
was  saved.  Two  peasants  stood  watching  the 
wreck.  Beneath  there  were  living  people  buried; 
the  contadini  were  called  on  to  aid  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  persons  buried.  They  refused:  but 
a  priest  who  was  passing,  took  off  his  toga,  set 
himself  to  work,  and  with  others  saved  the  poor, 
suffering  people  from  the  ruins. 

TJie  Bathing  EstaMisJiraents — many  of  the 
tubes  and  reservoirs  burst,  and  the  thermal 
springs  were  deviated,  and  broke  out  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Island. 

The  Barracks  were  reduced  to  heaps. 

The  «    Corriere  »  gave    the    list  of   some    of 

THE  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  BUILDINGS 

utterly  ruined  or  severely  damaged. 

The  Villa  Zabatti,  the  Hotel  Gi'ochi,  the  Hotel 
Costanza,  the  Gaffe  Centrale,  the  Villa  Fumo, 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  Villa  Torongoli,  the 
Villa  Pisani,  the  Villa  Verdi,  the  church  of 
S.  Antonio,  the  Villa  Zavota,  the  Pensione  del 
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Vesuvio,  the  Villa  Parisi,  the  Boarding  House 
Piesco,  the  Hotel  Jaccarino,  and  also  many 
others. 

THE    ASILO  DI  CARITA 

Founded  by  a  Committee  of  Neapolitans,  after 
the  disaster  of  81,  is  injured  and  cracked, 
but  has  not  fallen.  The  five  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
charge  of  this  Institution,  returned  to  Naples  on 
Sundaj",  with  all  the  inmates,  orphan  children 
and  old  people.  They  fear  that  two  of  the  chil- 
dren  are   gone.     One  of  the  nuns  is  wounded. 

THE  THEATRE 

The  performance  was  the  opera: « the  Brigands)) 
«  I  Briganti  ))  and  a  Neapolitan  farce :  «  U  Cap- 
pieilo,  u  riloggio  e  u  pazzo,  »  which,  as  if  in 
solemn  irony,  commences  with  a  scene  parodying 
the  fear  of  an  earthquake.  One  who  was  there, 
says :  that  the  performance  had  just  commenced : 
the  explosion  came — then  the  shock — the  creak- 
ing of  the  boarding  of  the  theatre,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  shed  was  rolling  on  wheels — then 
the  panic — the  rising  and  the  struggling  to  escape. 
All  fled  from  the  theatre;  the  actors  in  their 
stage  costume ;  and  so  they  reached  Naples.  The 
Comedy  had  become  a  terrible  tragedy  ! 

THE  HOTEL  SAUVET 

The  company  staying  there,  about  32  in  num- 
ber, were  divided  into  two  parties — one  of 
which  was  assembled  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
the  other  on  the  floor  above.  Generally  these 
groups  assembled  on  the  two  terraces,  the  one 
above  the  other.  Fortunately,  on  the  fatal  night 
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the  one  of  these  parties  was  in  the  hall  of 
the  Hotel,  and  the  others  were  taking  their  cof- 
fee. The  explosion  dispersed  these  groups — the 
shock  was  sussultory,  undulatory,  and  rotatory, 
they  say.  Those  on  the  first  floor  fled  from 
the  terrace,  which^  as  soon  as  they  had  left 
it,  fell  on  the  part  where  the  company  of  the 
first-floor  w-as  gathered. 

Some  of  the  younger  ones  having  called  out 
the  names  of  those  who  were  residing  there: 
all  answered  to  the  call.  Only  two  were  slight- 
ly wounded.  Assembled  in  the  garden,  and  recc- 
vered  a  little  from  the  first  overAvhelming  terror, 
they  bethought  themselves  how  to  obtain  cover- 
ings that  might  keep  them  warmer  during 
the  night.  Some  of  the  more  courageous  went 
back  again  into  the  Hotel,  and  made  a  raid  on 
the  sheets,  and  blankets  and  matteresses,  and 
thus  made  up  something  like  temporary  beds. 

In  the  meantime  the  moans  and  cries,  the 
crash  of  falling  walls,  the  flickering  and  flaming 
of  the  fires  produced  by  the  petroleum  lights 
and  candles,  which  had  been  left  burning  in 
the  rooms,  showed  how  dreadful  must  have 
been  the  damage  done.  Safe  themselves,  the 
only  thought  was  how  to  send  the  news  of 
their  safety  to  their  friends.  The  gardener  of 
of  the  Villa  offered  to  carry  the  telegrams  to 
the  office :  but  shortly  after  leaving  he  returned 
overcome  with  fright,  and  placed  on  the  table 
the  telegrams  and  the  money,  speechless  with 
horror.  To  those  who  asked  him,  why  he  had 
returned,  he  answered  with  difficulty  and  all 
trembling:  —  «  Let  us  be  content.  » 

When  daylight  came  dawning  on  the  city 
of  ruins,  then  alone  it  was  possible  to  im- 
agine the   frightful  calamity   that  had  befallen 
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Casamicciola.  A  paradise  of  beauty  and  of 
pleasure  had  been  left  a  heap  of  ruins — and  all 
in  15  seconds.  One  who  escaped  describes  the 
scene  around — Walls,  houses,  trees,  corpses,  all 
confused  and  heaped  as  in  one  bloody  mass. 
The  shouts  of  those  who  sought  their  friends, 
the  wailing  of  those  who  were  wounded,  the  cries 
of  those  who  from  above  and  below  called  out 
for  help,  stupified  those  who  had  had  some  little 
courage  before  and  even  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night. 

Having  gathered  together  a  few  things,  they 
commenced  to  try  the  descent  to  the  Marina, 
over  the  ruins  and  under  walls  that  threatened 
to  fall  on  them  as  they  went.  The  ladies, 
exhausted  and  powerless  with  fear,  were  led, 
or  dragged,  or  helped  along,  the  way  being 
intercepted  again  and  again  by  the  terrible, 
seen  presence  of  some  buried  victim. 

They  reached  the  Marina  after  an  hour  and 
half's  agony  of  suspense  and  toil. 

THE  COUNTRY 

When  the  King,  the  Ministers  in  attendance, 
and  others,  visited  the  country  parts,  as  they 
stood  on  w^hat  had  been  once  a  verdant  hill, 
now  overcovered  with  ruins,  they  saw,  and  at 
one  view,  the  wide  extent  of  fallen  buildings 
which  had  swallowed  up  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  the  living. — The  King  was  visibly  affected, — 
it  was  one  vast  scene  of  destruction  and  death, 
— life  lost,  property  destroyed. 

Up  on  the  table  land,  around,  amidst  the  hills, 
all  along  the  western  side  of  Epomeo,  was  one 
gigantic  amphitheatre  of  field  and  verdure.  The 
difficult  and  determined  labour  of  many  genera- 
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tions  had  changed  these  stony  and  volcanic 
districts,  one  third  of  tlie  whole  island,  so  that 
now  they  are  covered  with  vineyards  producing 
some  of  the  best  wines  known  in  the  European 
markets.  All  now  lies  in  wide-spread  ruin. — 
The  grape,  the  vines,  thousands  of  butts  of 
wine,  the  utensils,  the  land,  all  ruined— buried 
— lost. 

Where  oncc  the  signs  of  modest,  civilized 
society  were  common,  there  tents,  like  the  tents 
of  the  Bedouin,  meet  the  view,  as  in  a  desert 

of  desolation. 

* 

*  * 

THE   MARINA  AT    CASAMICCIOLA 

Was  however,  the  centre  not  only  of  the  gen- 
eral devastation  wrought  by  the  earthquake, 
but  it  became  the  centre  of  the  salvage  opera- 
tions. We  have  described  it  as  it  appeared  at 
Sunrise,  we  must  tell  of  it  as  it  appeared  later 
on  that  terrible  Sunday. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  brought  in  on 
broken  windows,  planks,  shutters  and  doors, 
crushed  and  battered.     There  in 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  ROSARIO, 

the  only  building  left  standing,  as  though  it 
were  thus  left  there  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
temporary  tomb.  There  the  dead  gathered, 
placed  in  rows,  lie  horribly  mutilated. — On 
tressels,  is  the  corpse  of  the  Signorina  Elise 
Tupputi,  the  only  one  of  the  victims  from 
whose  countenance  death  has  not  cancelled 
the  gentle  and  calm  look  of  life. 

*  * 

There,  on  one  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Prefect, 
Count   Sanseverino;  the  Deputy,  De  Zerbi;  and 
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the  other  authorities  who  had  reached  there 
first,  have  improvised  a  liospital.  The  wound- 
ed are  carried  there.  The  surgeons  are  atten- 
ding to  the  sufferers, — they  are  performing 
operations.  Some  of  the  wounds  are  indeed  ter- 
rible— some  of  the  poor  wretched  sufferers  are 
fearfully  disfigured.  Those  that  do  not  die  are 
sent  off  on  the  steamers  to  Naples. 

The  reporter  of  the  Co-rriere  del  Maitino 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  piazza 
on  that  Sunday  morning — «  Three  tents  made  of 
sails  and  supported  by  poles,  planted  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  houses  serve  as  a  temporary 
hospital  and  store.  An  Exhibition  of  lint, 
and  wadding,  bandages  and  straps,  of  surgical 
instruments  and  medicines.  A  few  women  are 
there  shouting,  lamenting,  and  tearing  their 
hair.  One,  lying  down  on  a  bed  made  of  straw 
and  dirty  clothes,  is  wailing  and  crying:  «  oh 
my  own  children  »  «  the  children  my  own  body  » 
«  le  figlie  mie  carnali,  carnalt  »  ...  Then  she 
ceases ;  every  five  minutes  she  repeats  the  words 
of  that  wild,  weird  wail  which  she  has  kept 
on  repeating  all  the  day. 


One  must  have  seen  Casamicciola  to  form  a 
real  idea  of  the  desolation  wrought.  Not  a  house 
that  remains  intact;  not  a  wall  that  is  not 
broken  and  falling;  not  a  road  but  is  ripped 
up  by  fissures  and  chasms;  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  broken  masonry,  those  heaps  of  stone, 
piles  of  furniture,  hills  of  mortar  and  plaster 
and  lime,  we  remember  that  all  this  serves  as 
the  grave  covering  of  men,  and  women,  and 
children, — The  grave  mounds  of  the  living  and 
the  dead! 
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Oh  those  ruins!  What  a  chaos,  all  thai  is  left  of 
Casamicciola  I — Descending,  climbing  over  those 
masses  of  building  are  soldiers,  and  firemen 
bearing  on  their  shoulders  stretchers  on 
which  the  wounded  are  carried.  Here  and 
there,  one  sees  the  Carabinieri,  covered  with 
dust,  excavating  for  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
As  we  look,  one  of  the  Carabinieri  falls  struck 
down  as  by  a  thunder-bolt  and  dies.  A  munici- 
pal guard  has  his  leg  crushed.  There,  people 
seated  on  the  ruins;  there,  others  huddled  up; 
and  there,  with  their  faces  pressed  downward 
to  the  openings  in  the  masses  of  debris,  you 
may  see  figures,  the  very  picture  of  desolation, 
— women,  men,  children, —  searching,  looking, 
calling,  for  their  father,  or  mother,  or  sister, 
or  brother  or  husband  or  wife  : — hoping  to  hear 
some  voice,  some  cry,  some  signal  from  the  buri- 
ed ones.  Casamicciola  is  destroyed — Lacco  A- 
meno,  in  great  part;  Forio  d'lschia,  and  Bara- 
no  and  Serrara  Fontana.  They  have  been  trans- 
formed into  vast  sepulchres  of  the  living;  and 
alas,  perhaps  for  want  of  immediate  aid,  into 
vast  sepulchres  which  will  only  give  up  their 
dead  on  the  resurrection  morning. 


The  Syndic  of  Ischia  gave  the  official  approxi- 
mate valuation  of  the  horrible  results  of  the 
disaster  as: 

Forio  d'lschia,  a  place  of  7000  souls  has- 
been  damaged  more  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the 
centre  of  the  population.  The  houses  in  the 
central  parts  are  cracked,  but  none  have  entirely 
fallen.  Almost  all  the  edifices,  houses  and  cot- 
tages of  the  country  districts  round,  specially  at 

Monterone,are  in  ruins — 1000  are  probably  dead. 

4 
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At  Lacco  Ameno,  Avhich  counted  a  little  more 
than  2000,  the  dead  are  certainly  1000. 

At  Casamicciola—ioOO  islanders  and  1500  visi- 
tors ;  there  are  dead  from  2500  to  3000.  A- 
bout'oOOO  dead  between  Forio,  Lacco  Amcno, 
and  Casamicciola. 


THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  WOUNDED. 

From  an  earlj-  hour  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
Avounded  commenced  to  arrive  in  Naples  and 
"vvore  put  ashore  at  the  Landing-place  of  the 
Immacolatella,  and  tiience  conveyed  in  car- 
riages, on  stretchers,  on  beds,  to  the  principal 
Hospitals,  such  as  the  Pellegrini,  the  Incur a- 
iili,  Gesu  e  Maria,  and  others  which  were 
being  prepared  to  receive  the  wounded. 

The  melancholy  convoy  of  the  sufferers,  came 
batch  by  batch,  their  wounds  already  dressed 
and  bandaged;  each  one  the  pallid  image  of 
pain,  of  anguish  indescribable;  many  stunned, 
senseless,  reasonless. 

Even  those  who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of 
the  disaster  and  now  found  themselves  safe  in 
Naples,  seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  recount 
with  anything  like  calmness,  or  in  detail,  the 
fearful  event  that  had  endangered  them.  Often 
they  would  only  and  in  silence  kiss  the  rela- 
tives and  friends,  awaiting  them.  Those  who 
did  tell  the  little  they  remembered,  said:  the}' 
heard  the  rumble  of  the  earthquake — then  felt 
the  horrible  quaking  of  the  ground,  and  then 
....  they  knew  of  little  or  of  nothing   else. 

At  the  Quay,  the  Immacolatella,  the  Syndic, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Municipal  guards,  the 
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different  authorities,  ^vitli  the  civic  guards  and 
soldiery  drawn  up,  were  in  constant  attendance 
to  receive  the  wounded,  and  forward  them  to 
the  hospitals.  The  soldiers  were  necessary  to 
keep  order;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
the  corclone  held  back  the  crowd  of  horror- 
stricken  and  sorrowing  people,  all  pressing 
round  from  every  side,  curious  to  see  the  fear- 
ful sights,  and  hear  the  groans  of  agony;  or 
anxious  to  hear  news  of  relatives  or  friends 
who  were  at  Ischia  at  the  time  the  awful  tra- 
gedy took  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Steamers  from  Ischia  as  they 
came  in  by  day  and  night.  Tears,  shouts  of 
desperation;  the  many  who  hem  in  on  every 
side  to  ask  the  comers  news  of  parents,  of 
the  husband,  of  the  wife,  of  the  relations,  those 
who  hope  or  fear  to  recognize  amongst  the 
deformed  and  lacerated  bodies  of  the  sufferers 
the    features  of  some  one  ver}'  dear. 

Each  ship,  as  it  arrived,  landed  its  cargo 
of  sufferers,  who  by  the  guards,  or  soldiers,  or 
civilians  Avere  lifted  into  carriages,  or  laid  an 
stretchers,  and  borne  off  to  the  hospital — kind 
and  noble  ladies  too  were  there,  to  cheer  and 
help.  There  the  Duchessa  Ravaschieri  began, 
her  heroic  work. 

Even  the  principal  streets  were  the  scenes 
of  these  constantly  repeated  horrors — the  sad 
march  of  the  Avounded.  Day  by  day  were  re- 
produced with  a  terrible  similarity  these  heart- 
rending scenes On  a  stretcher,  deformed  by 

contusions,  their  persons  and  dress  deep  crim- 


^oned  Avith  blood,  Avhich  the  bandages  fail  to 
conceal,  lie  pallid  and  motionless,  two  children, 
half-living,  half-dead.  The  shafts  at  one  end  of 
the  stretcher  are  borne  by  a  man  about  40  years 
of  age,  whose  countenance  wears  an  expression 
of  unutterable  anxiety  and  suffering.  His  head 
too,  is  bandaged,  but  from  beneath    the   blood 

is  gently    trickling He  is  the  father  of 

those  two  children,  lying  on  the  stretcher  that 
he  carries. 

Look  on  this  picture  sadly  typical  of  the 
awful  day.  Amidst  that  line  of  carriages,  an 
ambulance  waggon,  impressed  into  the  sad 
service  of  this  melancholy  day.  A  poor  fellow 
dangerously  wounded  lies  in  mortal  agony,  his 
Lead  is  resting  on  the  knees  of  a  woman  dress- 
ed in  black — Beside  the  pallid  sufferer,  a  j'oung 
man,  crouched  up  as  if  in  helpless  despair,  hid- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands Another  ambu- 
lance— Another  wounded  man.  His  hands  cross- 
ed. His  head  bound  up.  His  eyelids  closed. 
His  head  is  resting  on  the  knee  of  a  young 
sailor!  Now  a  little  child,  a  little  baby  girl  is 
carried  bj-  a  municipal  guard.  Its  little  foot 
is  sadly  crushed — Not  a  cry  from  the  child; 
but  «  povera  figlia,  »  poor  child,  «  povera 
bambina,  »  poor  baby  girl,  breaks  from  many 
a  lip. 

At  the  «  Prefettura  »  and  «  Questura  »  the 
respective  autorities  Mere  in  attendance  night 
and  daj'. 

The  hospitals  were  all  thrown  open.  The 
Pellegrini;  Gesu  e  Maria;  the  Incurabili;  S,  £- 
ligio ;  S.  M.  di  Loreto.  They  soon  began  to  be 
too  full.    The  hospital  churches  were  arranged 
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as  wards.  Public  Institutions  like  the  « An- 
nunziata  «  offered  to  take  in  the  little  child- 
ren. A  night  refuge  for  the  «  Street  Arabs  » 
was  converted  into  a  temporary  «  Ospedaletto:  » 
all  seemed  to  vie,  the  one  Avitli  the  other,  in 
providing  for  the  sufferers. 

The  ('  Piccolo  ))  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  at  «  The  Pellegrini  Hospi- 
tal )). 

From  an  early  hour  this  (Sunday)  morning, 
the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
crowded.  The  mass  moves  to  and  fro;  now  it 
opens  to  let  some  carriage  pass,  and  then 
closes  in  again,  just  as  the  waves  close  in  behind 
a  ship  as  she  moves  on.  Every  now  and  then 
a  carrozzella  drives  up ;  then  another  and  an- 
other, and  thus  by  the  score  they  come.  From 
time  to  time,  the  crowd  heaped  up  around  them 
gives  expression  to  its  horror  or  compassion, 
sometimes  stretching  out  their  hands  as  though 
to  encourage  the  poor  sufferers.  What  a  spec- 
tacle !  Even  the  covered  carriages  do  not  always 
hide  the  occupants.  There,  a  woman  wrapped 
in  a  blood-stained  sheet — There,  a  man,  only  half 
or  little  dressed,  his  head  bandaged,  his  torn 
shirt  stained  with  the  still  flowing  blood.  There, 
one  with  his  legs  crushed.  There,  another 
Avith  his  arms  broken,  his  hair  matted  and 
dishevelled,  his  eyes  immovable; — on  the  coun- 
tenances of  all,   the  pallor  of  death  ! 

With  difficulty  the  police  keep  back  the  crowd, 
as  stretcher  after  stretcher,  carriage  after  car- 
riage, ambulance  wagons,  and  every  kind  of 
conveyance,  come  up  to  the  gates  of  the  hospi- 
tal— From  time  to  time  you  may  see  a  sur- 
vivor    seeking    some     relative,    some    friend. 


the  painful  anxiety  of  lialf-despairing  hope 
pictured  in  his  livid  look!  A  father,  a  mother 
a  husband,  a  wife,  a  child  seeking  news  of  the 
welfare  of  their  dearest,  of  the  lost,  of  the 
suffering,  of  the  dying! 

One  of  the  Monday  morning  papers,  gives 
the  number  of  the  wounded  received  then  in- 
to the  hospitals  of  the  city,  as  about  800.  Many 
were  attended  to  in  lodging  houses  and  in- 
Hotels,  and  not  a  few  in  their  own  homes  : 
many  remained  on  the  Island. 


THE  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CRY  FOR  HELP 

The  first  response  to  the  ct}-  for  help  came 
from  the  Military  Baths  at  Ischia.  We  give 
the  accoimt  of  the  «  response  »  as  described 
by  one  of  the  officers,  in  his  letter  to  the  ((Fau- 
fulla  )). 

((  On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  whilst  we  were 
all  together  in  the  Caffe  at  the  Port  d'  Ischia, 
a  terrible  rumbling  and  sussultory  shocks  an- 
nounced a  disaster  not  far  away.  At  once  we 
knew  that  it  was  an  affair  of  Casamicciola.  » 

«  Immediately  some  ofllcers,  set  off  preceding 
a  little  the  whole  company  of  the  20th  stationed 
at  Ischia,  and  hastened  to  the  neighbourhood; 
where,  a  little  after,  we  learnt,  both  from  the 
Commandant  of  the  company,  who  had  sent  a 
person  on  before,  and  from  some  of  our  officers 
who  had  returned,  that  Casamicciola  was  de- 
stroyed, that  the  road  was  intercepted  by  the 
masses  of  the  ruins,  and  that  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  dying,  the  wounded,  and  the 
survivors  was  heart-rending.   » 

Besides  the  company  of  the  20th  Infantry, 
80  of  the  transports  from  the  prisons  of  Ischia, 
with  the  guardians,  oflficers  and  Surgeon  Major 
Cocchi;  Dr.  Fazio,  Director  of  the  Thermal  Bath- 
ing Establishment,  Ischia;  the  rest  of  the  officers 
of  tlie  Mi'iitiry  Baths,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
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the  soldiers,  even  those  on  the  sick-list,  set  out, 
taking  ^vith  them  all  the  resources  at  their 
disposal  for  the  treatment  of  the  wounded. 

How  they  laboured  in  giving  the  first  medi- 
cal care  to  the  sufferers  is  well-known  and  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten. 

Dr.  Fazio,  Syndic  of  Ischia,  says:  the  first 
help  came  from  the  Port  of  Ischia  :  the  very 
first  to  reach  the  scene  were  the  officers  on 
duty  at  the  Baths  of  Porto  d'Ischia;  then  the 
other  officers  and  soldiers,  the  carabinieri  and 
coast  guards,  and  even  the  coaiti.  These  were 
the  first  and  only  ones  that  in  the  midst  of 
direst  danger  from  11  o'clock,  till  7  the  next 
morning,  saved  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
victims. 

About  7  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Prefect 
of  Naples  reached  the  fearful  scene,  with  a  Cap- 
tain and  ten  of  the  Carabinieri — eight  hours 
after  the  first  call  for  help.  At  9  groups  of 
soldiery  and  other  help  commenced  to  arrive 
from  Naples. 

Amongst  the  first  saved  was  Signor  Giustino 
Fortunato,  who  came  on  to  Naples,  and  return- 
ed to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  early  on  Sun- 
day morning,  in  the  same  Steamer  that  was  the 
first  to  carry  aid  in  men,  and  instruments  of 
salvage,  and  on  board  which  was  embarked 
the  Prefect  of  the  Province,  Count  San  Seve- 
rino. 

Four  steamers  of  the  Florio-Rubattino  line 
were  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authori- 
ties. 

All  the  steamers  of  the  Manzi  Company. 

At  day-break  the  General  of  Division,  the 
Procuratore  del  Re,  the  Questor,  with  doctors 
and  others  left  for  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
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At  six  o'clock  50  men  of  the  Firebrigade, 
with  all  their  salvage  gear,  left  in  one  of  Man- 
zi's  steamers;  and  not  very  long  after  other 
50  followed.  The  Syndic  of  Naples,  and  other 
civic  officials  set  to  the  work  of  providing  food 
and  other  necessaries  both  for  the  sufferers 
and  for  those  who  went  in  the  hope  of  saving 
the  many  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  The 
different  contractors  for  the  public  works  were 
called  on  to  draft  off  workmen,  masons,  joiners, 
labourers  in  order  to  do  any  and  every  work 
necessary  to  preclude  further  loss  of  life  and 
property  and  save  those  still  living,  but  buried. 

The  «  Washington  »  one  of  the  fleet  anchored 
in  the  gulf,  and  engaged  in  hydrographic  work, 
received  orders  to  get  up  steam  and  set  off  for 
Casamicciola.  Another  ship,  the  «  Conte  Ver- 
de ))  also  was  sent  off,  and  the  «  Citta  cli  Ge- 
nova  »  one  of  the  transports  of  the  fleet  was 
kept  in  readiness,  and  afterwards  sent  on  to 
the  Island. 

The  Iron-clad  «  Terribile,  »  stationed  at  Pa- 
lermo was  called  bj*  telegraph  and  was  soon 
upon  the  scene. 

On  Sunday,  the  Vice  Admiral  of  the  English 
Fleet.  Lord  John  Hay,  telegraphed  to  the  Consul, 
H.  Grant,  Esq,  offering  to  come  at  once  to  Naples 
with  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  under  his 
command.  The  authorities  declined  the  generous 
offer,  on  the  ground  that  the  means  at  their 
disposal  were  sufficient. 

Later,  a  company  of  young  men  came  from 
Florence,  and  greatly  helped:  their  society  is 
known  as  the  «  Assista7ice  »  and  is  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  help  in  case  of 
accident.  They  helped  in  any  and  ever}'  way : 
excavating,  burying  the  dead,  constructing  the 
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sheds,  fetching-  and  carrying  like  facchini.  We 
note  the  names  of  the  officers :  Lamberto  Cianoli, 
Commander;  Barselloni,  Lieutenant;  Medical 
Lieutenant,  Quattrociocchi ;  Apothecary,  Lieut- 
enant Astrua;  Ferruccio  Mannini,  Directing 
Engineer. 

They  were  delayed  in  Rome,  though  they 
travelled  at  their  own  expense,  and  offered  their 
services  gratuitously. 

They  returned  on  the  8th  to  Florence,  and  were 
replaced  by  several  of  the  Canottieri  of  Leghorn. 

Count    Sanseverino    asked  for  600  men  at  5 

o'clock  on  Sundaj'  morning.  The  transports  were 

ready  to  take  them— 90  arrived  at  middle  day,  15 

hours    after  the  disaster;    11    hours    after    the 

news  reached  Naples. 

* 
*  * 

It  would  be  useless  to  pass  in  silence  over 
the  storm  of  indignation,  which  has  stigmatized 
the  apparent  mismanagement  of  the  authorities. 
All  Europe  has  heard  the  echoes  of  that  deep- 
felt  indignation,  branding  the  impotence  mani- 
fested in  the  waste  of  those  first,  precious 
hours  in  which  a  multitude  of  lives  of  those 
entombed  are  supposed  to  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  inaptness  of  the  authorities  to  provide 
immediately  in  an  awful  emergency  such  as 
this.  The  charge  is  supposed  to  be  embodied 
in  the  simple  facts: — 5000  dead  or  buried— 2000 
wounded !  A  solemn,  repeated  cry  for  help  ! 
And  yet  it  was  not  until  12  hours  after,  that 
100  men — 50  firemen;  50  soldiers, — reached  the 
scene.  And  yet  detachments  were  waiting  ready 
at  several  stations  on  the  line.  It  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  day  after  the 
shock  that  somewhere    about  1000    men     were 
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labouring-  at  the  salvage  work:  and  yet  Genala 
confesses  publicly  that  10,000  men  would  be 
too  few  to  lay  open  those  ruins  and  unearth  the 
dead. 

It  is  more  genial  to  our  thought  and  feeling 
to  remember  some  of  those  circumstances  that 
attenuate,  though  not  excuse,  the  fearful  loss 
of  time,  than  dilate  on  what  may  be  alas  too 
true.   Such  facts  as  these: 

The  awful  extent  of  this  disaster  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  fullj^  realised  at  first. 

The  field  on  Avhich  the  more  active  opera- 
tions would  have  to  be  carried  on,  was  doubt- 
less esteemed  more  limited  than  it  proved  to 
be.  The  hirrocrazia,  the  red-tapeism,  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  service,  no  doubt 
has  concurred  in  producing  uncertainty  and 
delay:  and  after  all,  great  earthquakes  such  as 
these,  though  not  unknown,  are  not  so  frequent 
as  to  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  «  re- 
gulation » — (in  Italy  everythiDg  is  done  by 
Regolamento,) — defining  the  centre,  and  limits, 
of  military  and  naval  and  governmental  au- 
thority in  such  a  fearful  case  as  this,  where 
instantaneous  help  was  needed. 

No  wonder  there  was  confusion,  and  in  con- 
sequence delay,  both  in  Naples  and  even  on 
the  very  scene  of  the  disaster: — there  were  too 
many;  there  was  no  one  to  command.  It  is 
easy  to  see  now  how  things  might  have  been 
better  done  from  the  very  first.  It  is  easy  for 
bitter,  party  spirit  to  show  up  how  the 
government  would  have  had  out  20,000  men  im- 
mediately had  the  field  of  battle  been,  instead 
of  an  earthquake  wreck,  a  field  held  by  some 
5000  or  7000  conspirators  against  the  kingdom 
and  the  dynasty. 


—  Gi- 
lt may  be  true  that  many  and  many  a  life, 
might  have  been  saved  had  more  efficient  help 
been  sent  at  once:  it  may  be  true  that  as  the 
Hon.  De  Zerbi  and  very  many  others  testify, 
that  confusion  and  disorder  reigned  in  absolute 
sovreignty  over  the  Island  of  Ischia  all  that  first 
day  of  the  disaster,  and  yet  almost  all  testify 
to  the  personal  heroism  of  the  authorities  ;  even 
those  most  loud  and  exacting  in  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  time  and  opportunity  lost.  One 
of  these  Prof.  De  Ciutiis,  says:  I  am  sure  that 
Prefect,  Questor,  all.  would  have  sacrificed  their 
life  to  save  one  only  individual,  to  drag  out  from 
those  ruins  even  one  sufferer;  and  certainly, 
from  this  point  of  view  they  have  done  their 
duty:  would  that  they  had  known  hoAv  to  do 
their  duty  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  had 
done  it. 

De  Ciutiis,  who  says  this;  says  also:  «  all 
the  authorities  had  lost  their  wdts.  Their  heart 
too  full  of  pity  had  taken  the  place  of  their 
brains — With  all  their  exquisite  and  noble  spirit, 
with  all  their  intellectual  worth,  Ave  see  the 
result  in  what  has  taken  place  at  Casamiccioia, 
where,  it  may  be  said,  that  more  have  been 
killed  b}'  indolence  and  incapacity,  than  by  the 
earthquake.  It  seems  exaggeration,  but  it  is 
not  exaggeration,  if  you  consider  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  means;  it  seems  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  not  so,  if  even  it  had  been  possible 
to  have  saved  only  one  more  from  death.  >) 

The  discussion  still  continues — the  press  and 
the  public  feeling,  as  with  one  voice  denounce 
the  loss  of  time,  and  want  of  aid ;  and  call  for 
the  punishment  of  whoever  is  to  blame.  Acton, 
by  an  order  of  the  day,  has  exempted  the  naval 
and   military    authorities    from    blame — Roraa 
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loqxmta  est.  And  yet  tlic  melancholy  facts  seem 
to  remain  in  all  their  nude  and  simple  horror ! 
More  might  have  been  done— 5000  dead!  2000 
Avounded.  Tlie  Prefect  asking  for  600  men  from 
the  very  earliest  hours  of  morning,  and— and 
— the  rest  is  known. 


THE  SUI^VIVORS'  STORY. 


Perhaps  the  best  or  onlj'  ^vay  of  forming  a 
still  more  real,  accurate,  vivid,  and  comprehen- 
sive conception  of  the  awful  calamity,  is  to 
look  at  it  now  more  distinctively  in  detail ; 
and  the  only  manner  in  which  we  can  bring 
out  the  details  of  this  most  melancholy  event, 
is  to  listen  to  the  story  as  told  by  the  survi- 
vors. Many  of  them  do  not  seem  able  to  give 
any  very  detailed  account  of  the  earthquake 
phenomena;  they  were  stupified,  thej^  seem 
to  have  been  beside  themselves  with  fear  and 
horror;  yet  some  remember  one  fact,  others 
remember  other  minutiae,  and  these  accounts  as 
given  by  each  and  all,  are  full  of  interest. 

The  ((Piccolo))  says:  Signor  Antoxio  Mor- 
GERA,  who  had  reached  Naples  from  Casamic- 
ciola,  came  to  our  office  at  3,30. 

«  I  am  come,  >)  he  said,  (( to  seek  help,  not  for 
me,  but  for  the  hundreds  of  people  that  are 
still  buried  alive.  »  We  tried  to  calm  the 
brave  but  excited  man;  at  length  with  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs  and  weeping,  he  continued  : 

(( AVe  were  forty  persons  at  the  moment  of 
the  disaster,  and  were  returning  from  the  Piazza 
of  the  Baths :  oul}'  Captain  Letizia  and  I  reach- 
ed the  Marina  safely.  >)  And  the  rest!  ((  Alas, 
all  the  others  were  buried  in  the  streets  ;  by  the 
opening  of  ground,  beneath  the   fallen  houses, 
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roofing,  and  stone  and  brick-\vork  tliat  fell,  shak- 
ing the  earth  with  a  dull,  drear,  dead  sound.  » 

«  Immediately  assuming  an  authority  not 
mine,  I  ordered  the  P'lorio  steamer  to  remain  for 
salvage  purposes,  and  imbarking  on  board  the 
Tifeo,  with  the  Deputy  Fortunato,  we  came  off 
to  Naples  to  obtain  help  from  the  Prefect.  » 

How  manj^  are  dead? 

((  The  whole  place  is  destroyed.  Imagine  that 
you  hear,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  midst 
of  those  masses  of  masonry,  voices  lament- 
ing, voices  thai  call  for  help,  that  plead  most 
piteously  for  aid  that  they  may  not  perisb ! 
Imagine  that  glad  and  happ}-  group  of  visitors 
to  the  baths  that  yesterday  in  the  midst  of  all 
their    enjoyment    were   overtaken  by  death.  )) 


A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Martinon-Timo- 
LAT  and  his  wife  an  American  lady,  were  stay- 
ing at  the  Piccola  Sentinella;  as  he  was  un- 
Avell  he  had  already  retired  to  his  own  room. 
He  was  alarmed  by  a  frightful,  rumbling  noise; 
and  thrown  some  where,  and  somehow,  by  the 
shock.  What  came  after  he  declares  he  can- 
not realise  or  describe;  it  was  a  shock.  When 
saved  he  had  on  his  slippers  and  was  only  par- 
tially attired.  Everything  was  buried  amidst 
the  debris — money,  dress,  even  the  keys  of  their 
house  in  Naples:  and  when  he  had  got  clear 
out  from  those  ruins,  it  was  to  find  himself  in 
darkness,  circled  by  clouds  of  dust:  the  very 
roads  had  disappeared,  over-covered  by  the 
ruins  of  fallen  buildings,  or  by  the  settling  or 
or  breakage  of  the  ground.  Some  one  saw  him 
as  he  came  out  half-dressed,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  packet  of  candles. 
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One  of  the  Wounded,  a  man  with  whom  I 
conversed  in  the  hospital  of  the  Incurabili,  and 
whose  leg  had  been  badly  crushed,  told  me 
that  after  the  great  explosion,  he  seemed  to 
remember  nothing,  no  not  for  days.  He  had 
been  insensible;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  rescue, 
nothing  of  the  medical  treatment  received  on 
the  spot:  nothing  of  the  voyage;  nothing  till 
he  awoke  to  the  terrible  consciousness  of  suf- 
fering in  the  Hospital  at  Naples. 


Signor  Serafino  Tarantini,  a  Civil  Engineer, 
another  of  the  survivors,  tells  of  the  fall  of  three 
rooms  in  the  Hotel  Sauvet,  where  he  was  stay- 
ing. He  was  playing  at  cards,  when  all  at 
once  he  saw  the  light  leap  up  before  him, 
and,  he  knew  not  how,  he  found  himself  out 
in  the  garden;  and  there,  in  the  darkness,  the 
long,  lone  night  all  through,  he  remained.  At 
dawn,  he  attempted  to  get  down  to  the  Mari- 
na. This  he  found  most  difficulty  being  in  con- 
stant danger  of  falling  into  depths  overcover- 
ed  by  the  ruins.  The  voices  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures buried  beneath  the  general  wreck,  seemed 
to  come  up  as  from  far  below.  Here  and  there 
were  seen  jutting  out  from  beneath  the  stones 
or  rubble,  parts  of  the  human  body,  an  arm, 
a  leg,  a  shoulder,  still  moving,  sometimes  writh- 
ing as  in  convulsive  agony.  Husbanding  the 
strength  that  still  remained,  and  gathering 
new  energy  from  the  excitement  of  a  scene 
like  that,  and  from  the  danger  that  still  threats 
ened,  he  tried  to  help  some  of  those  poor  suf- 
ferers, but  little  could  he  do : 

5 
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As  he  listened  during  the  whole  of  the  night 
to  the  moans  and  cries  of  the  people  above  and 
below  the  ground,  he  distinguished  amidst  the 
general  lamentation,  a  woman's  voice,  ever  re- 
peating the  cry :  «  my  children,  my  children.  » 
All  through  the  night  the  cry  continued.  As 
the  morning  light  came,  gradually  he  could 
distinguish  the  woman's  form.  She  was  clothed 
only  in  her  night-dress,  and  was  seated  on  a 
fragment  of  a  terrace  that  was  still  standing. 
Sobbing  and  weeping,  from  time  to  time  she 
was  still  wailing  her  night-long  cry :  «  my  child- 
ren, my  children.  »  Unable  to  comfort  the 
wretched  mother,  he  went  on  his  way,  and  by 
a  happy  providence,  some  distance  further  on, 
discovered  two  tiny  children,  who  little  con- 
scious of  their  danger  were  playing  under  an 
overhanging  ruin,  that  threatened  to  fall  on 
and  to  crush  them.  He  drew  them  out  at  once 
and  carried  them  to  the  poor  woman  who  all 
that  lone  and  wretched  night  had  been  crying 
« my  children,  my  children.  » — She  was  the 
mother,  they  w^ere  her  own  loved  children. 

Following  on  his  course,  he  saw  rising  from 
out  the  debris,  a  woman's  shoulder,  arm,  and 
hand;  the  hand  was  gloved,  the  fingers  jewel- 
led. The  woman  lay  buried  and  underneath  her 
lay  her  husband,  who  from  the  ruins  still 
lower  down  that  over-covered  and  hid  him  en- 
tirely, cried  out:  ((Save  her  and  do  not  think 
of  me.  »  On  nearing  this  pitious  group  and  re- 
moving some  fragments^  Signer  Tarantini,  re- 
cognized a  lady,  an  Egyptian,  very  beautiful,  and 
who  had  lived  just  opposite  to  his  lodgings,  the 
Hotel  Sauvet.  He  tried  to  raise  and  take  away 
the  overlying  stones.  A  tottering  mass  of  build- 
ing fell,  and  allhis  efforts  became  utterly  useless. 
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* 
*  * 


OxE  OF  THE  Professors  of  the  University  at 
Rome  on  reaching  Casamicciola,  found  the  Pic- 
cola  Sentinella  T\-as  full,  and  so  he  went  to  the 
Pension  Suisse.  He  was  in  the  garden,  lean- 
ing over  a  terrace-balcony,  that  overlooked  the 
street.  All  at  once  he  felt  the  ground  shake,  and 
the  whole  house  rocked  to  and  fro,  as  thougli  it 
must  fall.  He  did  not  move,  and  was  saved.  With 
others,  he  passed  the  night  in  the  garden.  The 
darkness  was  frightful ;  all  that  was  heard  was 
one  sad,  lamentation,  interrupted  from  time  to 
time.  As  soon  as  ever  morning  dawned,  he  set 
out  to  clamber  as  best  he  could,  over  the  heaps 
of  stone  and  general  ruin.  There  seemed  no 
longer  to  be  any  traces  of  the  streets;  they 
were  gone,  swallowed  up,  or  filled  up  or  heaved 
and  broken.  The  ruins  of  houses  and  of  hills 
were  on  them.  Now  and  then,  a  piece  of  a 
street  remained  like  somethiug  in  the  open 
jaws  of  a  yawning  gulf,  as  yet  not  swallowed 
down. 

This  Pension  Suisse  remains  in  part  standing; 
and  in  the  garden  there  is  still  intact  a  sort  of 
summer-house,  covered  over  with  ivy  and 
creepers  and  flowers,  a  sad  contrast  to  the  des- 
truction all  around. 


* 


The  windows  of  the  Hotel  Belvedere,  which 
stands  higher  than  the  Piccola  Sentinella,  were 
dashed  by  the  impetus  of  the  falling  masses 
far  below. 


Amongst  the  survivors  is  Professor  L.^banca, 
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of  the  University  of  Pisa;  he  states  that  he 
was  in  one  of  the  reading-rooms  on  the  ground 
floor.  Two  walls  and  an  arched  roof  seem  to 
have  shielded  him.  In  getting  out,  he  was  slightly- 
wounded  in  the  hand  and  thigh  by  some  stones 
that  fell.  He  describes  how  the  clouds  of  dust 
rendered  it  most  difficult  to  find  any  way  of 
escape;  and  how  heart-rending  were  the  cries 
that  came  up  and  out  from  that  great  sepulchre 
of  ruins. 


One  of  the  Wounded,  lying  at  the  Pellegrini 
Hospital,  tells  how  he  was  released.  His  father, 
his  mother,  his  sister-in-law,  and  other  relatives 
died ;  he  saw  them  die,  and  yet  was  powerless  to 
help,  covered  as  he  was  by  stones  and  rubbish. 
At  length  the  night  wore  away;  the  morning 
came.  A  man  passing,  saw  him,  and  got  him 
out:  for  this  he  paid  the  man  four  francs,  and 
gave  him  other  six  for  carrying  him  down  to 
the  Marina. 


Gustavo  Pompeo,  is  the  only  survivor  of  those 
of  his  family  who  were  then  staying  at  Casa- 
micciola.  Gustave  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
reading.  Sleep  overcame  him.  About  4  a.m. 
he  awoke  as  from  a  painful  sleep.  His  head 
was  aching  and  paining,  blood  was  flowing  from 
his  brow  and  face.  His  leg  was  firmly  held  in 
the  pressing  grasp  of  heavy  stones.  It  took 
eight  long  hours  of  labour  to  get  his  foot  loosed 
from  its  imprisonment;  poor  fellow,  afterwards 
it  was  amputated.  He  had  been  insensible  then 
from  half-past  nine  on  Saturday  night  till  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
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* 


La  Signora  Schenardi,  wife  of  one  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Forests,  Chieti,  had  taken  her 
little  boy  to  the  baths.  She  was  reading,  and 
the  child  lay  near  her.  Suddenly  the  whole 
room  fell;  the  child  disappeared  amongst  the 
falling  masses,  the  lady  herself  was  covered 
over,  only  a  tress  of  her  hair  remained  outside, 
marking  the  place  where  she  lay  buried.  At 
2  p.m.  on  Sunday,  some  persons  heard  her  cries 
in  passing,  and  she  was  saved. 


* 

*  * 


La  Signora  Letizia  del  Dio,  of  Forio,  stated 
that  she  heard  something  like  the  report  of  a 
cannon;  followed  by  intermitting  noises.  An- 
xious to  see  what  was  going  on  she  was  hurrying 
to  the  window,  and  was  thrown  up  violently 
toward  the  balcony:  houses  were  falling;  the 
people  were  flying  covered  with  dust.  She  saw 
a  man,  Francesco  Caruso,  in  the  act  of  trying 
to  save  his  daughter;  she  saw  him  perish.  Al- 
most not  knowing  how,  she  managed  to  get  out, 
and  cross  the  garden;  and  there,  together  with 
her  niece,  she  passed  the  night,  hidden  in  a 
large  cask. 

Captain  Basile,  whilst  undressing,  felt  the 
floor  shake  beneath  his  feet.  He  laid  hold  of 
the  iron  railing  of  the  balcony;  the  whole 
house  began  to  tremble,  to  move,  and  then 
it  fell  with  a  horrid  crash:  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  or  dust  came  on  and  round  as  though 
they  would  blind  and  suffocate  him.  He  found 
himself  outside,  unhurt,  saved;  and  yet  he  had 
come  down  from  the  second  story. 
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There  are  but  few  English  and  American 
tourists  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Geo.  Sommer's 
Photographic  Establishment.  All  the  family 
Avere  at  Casamicciola,  but  happily  all  the  family, 
were  saved.  After  dinner,  Miss  Caroline  Sommer 
was  seated  at  the  piano,  playing  one  of  the 
Neapolitan  songs:  the  family  and  many  of  the 
visitors  were  standing  near  and  listening.  The 
piano  began  to  rock,  the  room  to  tremble. 
As  if  conscious  of  the  terrors  of  the  catastro- 
phe, young  lady  rose  and  called  and  cried  to 
them  all  to  escape:  she  sought  safety  in  the 
piazza,  leading  with  her,  her  mother  and  her 
brother.  She  persuaded  her  Father  and  Aunt 
to  follow,  and  together,  glad  to  find  themselves 
alive,  they  passed  the  night  under  a  tree,  and 
sheltered  by  the  old,  wooden  theatre. 


The  eldest  son  of  Commendatore  Crock,  a 
rich  gentleman  resident  in  Naples,  is  one  of 
the  few  who  have  a  clear  recollection  of  what 
transpired  at  the  time  of  the  shock.  He  was 
seated  with  his  father  at  a  table  and  they  were 
w'riting.  Both  were  thrown  down,  the  father 
entirely  buried  beneath  the  ruins,  continued  to 
speak  until  11  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning.  He 
said  to  his  son,  who  was  buried  up  to  the 
neck  in  the  broken  masonry:  «  oflfer  100,000 
francs  to  any  one  who  will  save  you.  » 

The  young  man  was  got  out  about  noon,  a 
short  time  after  his  father  had  ceased  to  speak, — 
he  is  suffering  frorji  severe  fractures  of  the 
arm  and  leg.  His  father  is  dead;  his  mother 
and  sister  with  others,  disappeared — swallowed 
up  in  the  vortex  of  those  falling  masses. 


INCIDENTS   &   EPISODES 


One  of  the  correspondents  of  the  daily  paper, 
«  Roma  »,  says  he  saw  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  a  rich  proprietor  before  the  earthquake, 
and  whose  life  had  been  saved  as  if  by  mira- 
cle, now  having  lost  everything,  reduced  to  ab- 
solute want.  He  saw  him  actually  offering  for 
sale  the  cigars  that  had  been  presented  to  him. 


A  lady  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  lying  im- 
prisoned on  the  bed  on  which'she  was  resting  at 
the  time  of  the  shock;  her  two  children  still, 
and  quiet  at  her  side — but  dead.  She  was  only 
a  little  hurt.  The  two  were  «  taken  »  and  the 
mother  «  left.  » 


Another  lady  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
place  her  little  boy  between  two  pillows  and 
throw  him  out  of  the  window  down  to  the  ground. 
Then  she  tied  three  sheets  together  and  slid 
down;  exhausted,  she  was  unable  to  keep  her 
hold,  and  fell,  fracturing  one  of  her  legs.  The 
baby-boy  was  taken  up  unhurt. 

A  little  boy  and  girl,  Matilda  and  Edgardo 
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hccine,  were  sleeping-  calmly  in  their  bed.  The 
floor  broke  down  in  half,  a  part  of  the  ciel- 
ing  fell  in,  and  the  children  were  covered  with 
the  fragments.  Little  Edward  managed  to  get 
free  himself,  and  then  to  clear  away  the  stones 
and  rubbish  from  his  sister.  At  dawn  they  both 
were  saved. 


* 
*  * 


The  Marquis  Martorana,  of  Trapani,  who  was 
buried  alive  in  the  ruins  of  the  Piccola  Senti- 
nella,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  wind  up  his 
watch,  that  he  might  he  able  to  calculate  time 
during  his  fearful  imprisonment. 

* 
*  * 

A  woman  who  had  been  beneath  the  ruins 
till  the  night  of  the  31st:  was  asked  how  she 
managed  to  get  her  breath,  as  the  dust  and  rub-^ 
ble  had  surrounded  her  face — In  broken  words 
and  with  difficulty  she  answered :  « I  scratched 
«  away  the  stuff  with  my  hands  and  made  a 
«  little  space  around  my  mouth.  » 


As  the  workmen  of  Signor  Dini,  were  attempt- 
ing an  excavation  —  one  stone  after  another 
was  removed,  and  then  at  last  the  men  caught 
sight  of  an  arm ;  they  worked  with  a  new  will 
amidst  all  those  terrible  circumstances  .  — 
A  whirl  of  air,  sickly,  putrid  air,  that  drives 
you  back  a  step. — A  young  man  lies  extend- 
ed and  face  doW'nward,  as  though  he  must  have 
fallen  in  trying  to  make  his  way  out:  a 
heavy  stone  has  fallen  on  and  crushed  his 
head,  another  on  his  chest;  his  legs  are  held 
by  the    hands  of  others,  unhappy  as  himself, 
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lost  in  the  general  ruins.  The  young  man  had 
in  his  hands  a  letter;  on  the  envelope  was 
this  address : 

Giuseppe  Romeo, 

Palazzo  Colonese. 

The  letter  is  from  his  Father,  who  congratula- 
tes his  son  on  the  good  he  has  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  waters.  The  post-mark  is  not 
very  clear  but  it  seems  to  be  Aquila, 


Prince  Giustiniani  Badini  and  his  son  had  a 
marvellous  escape.  The  Prince  is  described  as 
having  been  seated  in  a  room  in  the  hotel  play- 
ing at  cards  with  a  circle  of  friends.  His  son 
was  at  the  window,  drawing  a  moonlight  scene 
when  the  table  was  suddenly  overturned,  and 
the  falling  lamp  set  fire  to  the  carpet.  At  the 
same  moment  the  Prince's  son  exclaimed,  «  An 
earthquake !  Save  yourselves. »  When  the  second 
shock  was  felt  the  walls  of  the  hotel  rock- 
ed and  opened,  but  the  party  managed  to  reach 
the  door,  and  rushed  outside  the  house,  amidst 
clouds  of  sulphurous  dust.  They  were  appalled 
by  what  had  happened,  and  remained  amid  the 
ruins  until  daybreak.  Father  and  son  arrived 
at  Naples  and  proceeded  to  Rome. 


Signer  Zerbi  tells  of  a  soldier  of  the  9th  com- 
pany, who  felt  sure  he  had  heard  moans  coming 
out  from  the  debris.  Persisting  in  his  work, 
for  seven  long  hours,  at  length  he  saw  a  hand — 
then  an  arm — then  at  length  there  was  revealed 
the  entire   person  of  a  fine-looking  young  girl. 
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The  girl's  foot  was  held,  jammed  in  by  two 
stones;  and  under  her  foot  her  clothing  was 
held  down.  The  poor  girl,  as  soon  as  they 
commenced  to  tear  away  her  clothing,  in  shame 
resisted ;  « Let  them  uncover  thee,  cried  the 
((  mother — let  them  uncover  thee,  let  them  cut  off 
((thy  feet;  but  come  to  me,  come  to  me  alive, 
«  you  only  remain  to  me.  »  The  mother  soon 
had  her  daughter  safe  in  her  arms. 


A  Corporal  of  the  Bersaglieri,  after  working" 
for  long  and  long,  with  his  head  downwards 
in  an  opening  he  had  cut  out,  held  from  falling 
by  two  soldiers,  coming  out  from  time  to  time  to 
get  a  breath  of  air,  and  stand  upright,  that  the 
blood  might  flow  back  from  his  head,  after 
immense  toil,  and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
danger  at  length  managed  to  get  hold  of  the 
arm  of  a  young  woman — they  drew  and  hauled 
her  out.  She  was  unhurt.  Young  and  beau- 
tiful, how  great  the  joy  of  all.  In  the  ecstasy 
of  new-found  life,  she  flung  herself  on  the  neck 
of  her  deliverer.  Too  weak  to  walk,  the  same 
man  who  had  saved  her,  carried  her  in  his  arms 
more  than  a  mile  right  dowm  to  the  Marina. 
She  asked  his  name — he  gave  it  as  ((  Curci  » 
and  she  presented  him  with  a  valuable  ring. 


A  little  child  they  had  fetched  out  alive 
stood  looking  on  as  they  were  working  hard 
to  save  his  father:  All  that  the  little  one  could 
do  w^as  to'  stand  and  cry:  ((  Don't  be  afraid, 
father  !  » — 

*  ♦ 

A  lady  was  discovered,  and  she  was  kept  alive 


by  food  which  was  passed  through  an  openiuy— 
at  length  the  hour  of  safety  came. 

* 
*  * 

Voices  were  heard  beneath  a  sort  of  trench 
the  soldiers  were  excavating  in  the  ruins.  In  dig- 
ging down  they  had  come  to  a  sort  of  open  space 
beneath  the  overhanging  debris.  A  Sergeant 
of  the  15th,  went  down  and  crept  in,  care- 
less of  the  warning  cries  of  his  companions, 
and  of  the  danger  of  the  overhanging  masses 
falling  in  and  burying  him,  soon  he  came  out 
again  saying  he  had  spoken  wdth  a  man  who 
was  lying  beside  another  that  was  lifeless.  They 
enlarged  the  aperture  and  the  man  came  out 
to  light  and  life  and  air,  after  IIO  hours  of  dure 
imprisonment. 

He  was  a  young  man,  thin,  dark,  with  black 
eyes,  and  thick,  black  eyebrows.  He  was  unhurt; 
his  pulse  was  regular;  he  said  he  was  not  very 
hungry;  but  that  he  felt  down  there  that  he 
must  die,  not  of  hunger  but  from  the  fearful 
stench  given  out  by  his  father's  corpse.  He  had 
heard  all  that  was  going  on  above,  but  knew 
too  well  they  could  not  hear  his  cries.  Asked 
to  sit  down,  he  preferred  to  stand;  and  then 
set  off  running  do^vn  to  the  Marina. 

The  excavations,  were  continued,  another  man 
was  still  imprisoned  further  in:  The  workers 
hear  a  voice:  «  How  are  you  »  cry  the  soldiers, 
«  I  am  huddled  up  »  was  the  reply  «  I  am  like 
a  Zingaro,  all  huddled  up  under  a  beam.  )j 
« Look  if  the  beam  runs  on,  excavating  we 
might  make  it  fall,  »  say  the  deliverers.  «  No, 
Signori,  No!  the  beam  runs  on)) — In  four  hours 
from  the  salvation  of  the  first,  this  second  one, 
his  cousin,  was  saved,  after  being  thus  embowel- 
led.  in  the  earth  for  114  hourf. 
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Tiie  Bishop  of  Casamicciola,  Monsignor  Men- 
nella,  was  alive  underground  for  24  hours. 

One  of  his  relations,  and  several  workmen 
heard  him  saying:  ((Save  mo,  I  am  here,  I  am 
here.  » 

They  tried  to  dig  him  out,  and  with  a  voice 
wild  with  desperation  the  priest  directed  the 
operations  from  below — ((nearer  here, — a  blow 
there, — this  side, — on  the  other.  »  Their  efforts 
were  useless;  one  diflBculty  overcome,  another 
presented  itself,  others  and  others  presented 
themselves.  At  length  his  voice  became  weaker, 
and  ((  save  me  »  seemed  to  gurgle  in  his  throat 
— then  moans  as  though  deadened  and  far  off- 
then — then — the  silence  of  death. 

On  the  8th,  the  excavations  of  the  Bishop's  house 
resulted  in  the  recovery  of  all  the  valuables 
belonging  to  him. 

* 

On   the  6th,  the  first  baby  was  born  after  the 

sweeping     away  of   the  civil   goverment  from 

Casamicciola — The   parents     asked    the    Royal 

Commissioner  to  give    the    child     some  name, 

that  might    remind    him  of  the  terrible    event 

— Signor    Margotta    registered    him  ((    Umberto 

Liberatore  » 

* 
*  * 

One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  is  the 
escape  of  Miss  Pasqual,  daughter,  of  the  Director 
of  the  Silk  Manufactory  at  S.  Leucio,  near  Caser- 
ta.  This  S.  Leucio  has  a  rather  romantic  history; 
it  was  founded  by  the  Bourbon  King  as  a  sort  of 
Republic,  having  laws  and  prerogatives  and 
government  all  its  own.     The  able  direction  of 


Signor  Pasqual,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  Iiad  brought 
the  Silk  Manufactury,  in  which  are  employed 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  into 
special  notice  in  the  commercial  world.  A  new 
and  happier  era  seemed  to  have  dawned  on  the 
prospects  of  the  little  colony. 

The  whole  family  of  eight  persons,  were  stay- 
ing at  the  Villa  Manzi,  only  one  of  these,  the 
daughter  was  saved,  and  she  after  having  been 
buried  for  12  hours.  Imagine  the  horror  of  suspen- 
se, the  wretchedness  of  being  thus  imprisoned 
and  held  down  by  the  great,  heavy  masses,  her 
dearest  ones  entombed  below  —  Condemned  to 
listen  to  her  father's  cries  and  groans;  con- 
demned to  listen  to  his  death  agony-  She  heard 
his  voice  grow  weaker,  fainter,  until  it  ceased 
in  death. 


* 
*  * 


Close  to  the  sea  we  met  an  old,  decrepit  man 
and  his  son,  oldish  too;  the)' had  each  believed 
the  other  dead,  but  they  had  both  been  got  out 
only  wounded;  they  embraced  eacli  other  and 
the  two  men  wept. 

There  has  been  found  under  the  ruins  the  body 
of  a  ((Monaca  di  casa,))  a  house-nun,  in  her  pocket 
were  found  her  rosary  and  a  paper  on  which 
were  written  the  following  numbers  ;  no  doubt 
intending  to  play  them  in  the  lottery. 

62       51       48       5       90 
Players  in  the  lotto  say  that  48  means,  «  The 
dead  who  speaks »,  and  that  90  means  «fear.  » 
Just  as  some  foolish  people  in    England  as- 
sociate with  certain  dreams,  a  meaning  and  inter- 
pret  them   as  a   certain  revealation  of  future 
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weal  or  woe,  and  hence  the  use  of  Dream-books, 
so  do  the  people  here  associate  with  each  of  the 
90  numbers  that  can  be  played  in  the  govern- 
ment lottery,  an  idea,  a  meaning,  and  they 
have  all  sorts  of  Cabalistic  Guides  and  Direc- 
tories for  their  use  in  the  lottery.  When  any 
unwonted  event  takes  place,  or  they  dream 
any  vivid  dream,  they  play  the  corresponding 
number:  and  we  know  of  some  very  curious 
coincidences  in  which  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  won.  A  little  dog  fell  out  of  a  high  stair- 
case window  and  was  killed.  Here  was  a  fine 
trio:  the  dog,  the  window,  and  death.  Several 
played  on  this  and  won.  The  players,  however 
pay  dearly  for  their  sport.  Every  year  the 
government    gains    millions    and     millions    of 

francs. 

* 
*  * 

In  a  shop  a  splendid  Pointer  was  found ,  he 
had  a  wound  on  his  face,  and  moans  and  refuses 
to  follow  anyone.  At  the  house  called  «  Canetti  » 
there  was  a  black  pigeon  which  had  not  moved 
from  the  roof  since  the  moment  of  the  cata- 
strophe, but  still  lives  on. 

* 

In  a  house  partially  destroyed,  in  the  corner 
of  a  room  which  had  been  dissevered  from  the 
other  part  of  the  house,  was  seen  a  body  in  a 
sitting  posture.  They  threw  a  rope  with  a 
running  noose  which  attached  itself  to  the  arm ; 
they  then  drew  in  the  ropes  but  the  arm  came 
away  without  the  body,  which  must  have  been 
for  some  time  a  corpse. 


As  the  «  Vmlria  »  one  of  Florio's  steamers, 
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coming  from  Casamicciola,  (  writes  one  of  the 
passengers, )  stopped  at  Procida  for  the  mail,  she 
lay  only  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  I  was 
standing  beside  the  steersman,  admiring  the  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful  prospect,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  reddish  little  house,  with 
only  one  balcony,  on  which  there  stood  looking 
out,  a  lady  dressed  in  mourning. 

That  lady  was  the  w^fe  of  the  late  Comman- 
dant of  the  «  Umbria,  »  poor  Signor  Colonna, 
who  had  perished  at  Casamicciola,  w^hile  he  was 
taking  his  supper  just  after  he  had  left  his 
ship  and  gone  ashore.  Every  time  the  Umbria 
passes  too  and  fro  in  its  daily  voyage  to  the 
Island,  she  is  seen  standing  there,  on  the  balcony 
waving  her  handkerchief,  saluting  the  ship 
which  her  husband  once  commanded,  until  it 
disappears.  The  ship  often  lay  so  near  the  shore 
that  the  captain  could  easily  to  speak  to  his  wife 
and  children,  as  they  stood  on  the  balcony. 

«  Young  and  beautiful  as  she  is,  »  they  said, 
«  she  will  end  by  going  mad.  » 


Signor  Benedetto  Pontecoi^vo,  a  Banker  from 
Rome,  went  to  Casamicciola,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  four  children  and  three  women  ser- 
vants; leaving  one  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  at  school 
in  Rome.  Silvia,  4  years,  and  CleJiaTyears; 
two  boys,  one  12  years  old,  and  a  little  one 
about  2.  The  father,  mother  and  elder  boy  were 
out  walking.  The  Villa  do  Maio  fell,  Silvia, 
Clelia,  and  one  of  the  servants,  were  lost;  the 
other  servants  and  the  baby  boy  were  saved, 
they  don't  know  how. 

The  wild,  unreasoning  grief  of  the  poor  mother 
was  very  touching.  Meeting  a  friend  she  cried  out: 
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t*rofessor^  save  them   for  me;    my  poor  child- 
ren! they  must  not  die who  knows  whether 

they  be  dead who  knows    that  they  are  not 

crying  for   me perhaps    they  may    be    cold, 

....who  will  give  them  anything  to  eat  ! Save 

them  for    me,  Professor.    I  will  give   you    my 

lifel 

* 
*  * 

Commendatore  Bernardo  Blumensthil,  Direct- 
or of  tlie  «  Acqua  Marcia  »  Rome,  has  lost 
his  wife,  and  two  children, — Pio,  9  years  and 
Marietta  2,  and  a  young   servant  girl. 

The  children,,  sent  back  to  Rome,  are  suffering 
from  fever,  brought  on  by  the  excitement, — they 
tell  their  story  in  the  following  words: 

We  were  awoke  by  a  terrible  shock;  and 
jumped  out  of  bed,  crying:  Mamma!  help  !  help! 
and  rushed  to  the  room  where  she  slept;  we 
were  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  room  when 
that  part  of  the  house  fell  in  and  down.  We 
heard  a  terrible  cry;  it  was  like  mother's  voice! 
we  ran  quickly  to  the  window,   calling  for  help. 

All  was  dark;  we  could  only  hear  the  crash 
of  falling  houses,  and  the  groans  and  cries  of 
the  wounded  and  buried  people.  We  found  a 
candle  and  lighted  it:  the  ceiling  was  all  crack- 
ed, and  seemed  coming  down. 

We  took  the  sheets  and  knotted  them  to- 
gether, and  fastening  them  to  the  window,  ,we 
slid  down  into  the  street;  where  amidst  the 
stones  and  rubbish,  clad  only  in  our  night-dresses 
we  remained ,  stupified  and  weeping ,  until 
dawn.  About  6  o'clock  we  were  rescued,  carried 
off  by  some  soldiers  who  put  us  aboard  the 
«  Regina  Margherita  »  in  safety;  but  we  left 
behind  us  our  poor  mother,  our  brother,  and  our 
little  sister,  and  we  shall  never  see  them  again. 
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* 
*  * 


Signer  Ernesto  Punto  and  Dr.  Giordano,  in 
company  -with  some  friends,  were  exploring- 
the  ruins  of  a  house,  where  before  had  been 
the  Correa  Road,  at  the  corner  called  Paradi- 
siello,  where  the  shock  and  explosion  had 
been  greatest,  and  where,  from  out  the  ruins, 
a  feeble  knocking  had  been  heard. 

It  was  the  first-floor  of  a  high  house,  of  which 
the  upper  storys  had  fallen  in  and  down  upon 
the  first. 

As  they  explored  and  listened,  they  too,  heard 
the  knocking  and  sent  ofl"  to  call  Signor  Bat- 
tezzati,  Lieut,  of  Engineers,  who  came  to  their 
assistance  with  some  of  his  men.  Listening, 
again  they  hear  the  knocking.  Perhaps,  they 
think,  it  is  only  the  sound  of  stones  that  have 
been  loosened  and  are  rolling  or  falling  down 
in  the  empty  space  below;  perhaps  it  is  the 
last  efi'ort  of  some  one  imprisoned  there,  and  who 
is  calling  and  knocking,  hoping  still  to  be  saved. 
A  happy  thought  strikes  the  mind  of  Battez- 
zati.  He  orders  an  opening  to  be  made  per- 
pendicularly and  with  great  care,  and  they  set 
to  work,  fearing  only  that  the  weight  of  the 
workmen  and  the  blows  of  the  pick-axes,  may 
precipitate  the  stones  and  rubbish,  and  crush 
those  who  invoke  their  aid. 

At  length  the  opening  is  made,  and  down 
through  it  they  see  a  hand  extended  to  them, 
the  fingers  moving  to  and  fro,  the  Italian  sign 
of  greeting.  A  tunnel  was  then  bored  horizon- 
tally, and  the  Lieutenant  and  a  Corporal  of 
the  Bersaglieri,  creep  in.  They  found  a  young 
woman  and  a  girl  lying  on  a  bed,  the  iron 
rods  of  which,  arched  over  as  a  support  for  a 
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mosquito  net,  sustain  a  piece  of  the  fallen 
roof.  They  are  alive,  unhurt,  not  even  bruised; 
and  are  safely  drawn  out  to  the  open  air  and 
daylight,  only  covered  by  their  torn  and  black- 
ened night-dresses;  the  joy  of  conscious  safety 
however  conquers  all  other  feeling,  and  laugh- 
ing, crying,  they  clap  their  hands,  and  shout 
for  very  gladness.  One  tells  how  she  has 
been  kept  alive  by  eating  a  pear  ;  the  other 
had  only  a  plum.  The  people  looking  on 
were  so  excited  that  even  some  of  the  soldiers 
wept.  The  little  girl  is  German,  13  years  of 
age,  and  her  name  is  Mary  Lowry.  A  sudden 
thought  strikes  her  mind:  Her  mother  is  still 
in  there,  in  a  bedroom  further  in :  «  Save  her, 
quick!  quick!  »  she  cries,  with  foreign  accent. 
«  All  right,  ))  the  soldiers  answered,  «  we  will 
save  her.  »  It  was  too  late;  the  mother  was 
dead. 

The  other  woman  living,  was  the  owner  of 
the  house,  Amelia  Cobuzio,  25  years  of  age. 

They  had  been  buried  60  hours. 


The  Marchioness  Di  Amorosi,  daughter  of 
the  Countess  Galetti  and  wife  of  Commander  Ca- 
faro,  of  the  Italian  fleet,  who  is  now  with  his 
ship  at  Peru,  perished  together  with  the  Mar- 
chioness Laureati  of  Rome. 

The  Marchesa  Laureati  was  often  seen  in  the 
Villa  at  Naples.  Young  and  blonde,  she  has 
been  described  as  a  «  pale  northern  flower  ac- 
climatized under  the  warm  sky  of  Italy .  »  She 
was  a  young,  rich  Russian  lady,  and  very 
beautiful;  some  years  ago  she  married  the 
Marquis  Laureati.  Attacked  by  a  spinal  com- 
plaint,   all  the    medical    celebrities  of  Europe 
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were  unable  to  give  her  relief,  and  the  poor 
lady  was  for  long  afflicted  by  a  general  para- 
lysis. Her  beautiful  eyes  kept  moving  to  and 
fro,  continuously.  Three  years  ago  she  was 
recommended  to  try  the  waters  at  Casamiccio- 
la;  the  paralysis  was  gradually  disappearing, 
she  was  slowly  recovering  the  use  of  her 
limbs,  and  many  even  hoped  that  she  might 
soon  be  seen  in  the  Villa,  without  her  little 
hand  carriage — She  was  buried  in  those  ruins! 


A  poor  fellow  was  thrown  from  the  higher 
floor  of  a  house  and  pitched  hands  and  head 
downwards  in  the  mud,  produced  by  the  streams 
of  one  of  the  thermal  springs  deviated  by  the 
catastrophe  from  its  usual  course.  There  he 
stuck  and  there  remained  to  die,  his  head  and 
shoulders,  well-nigh  half  his  body  planted  firmly 
in  the  miry  ground ;  the  rest  of  his  body,  his 
legs, upspringingfrom  the  ground,  like  the  trunk 
and  bifurcated  branches  of  a  tree.  Such  a  death 
must  have  been  horrible,  most  horrible. 

* 

*  * 

Dr.  Vigorito  was  saved  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance: His  son  had  gone  out  and  was  later 
in  returning  than  he  wished.  Anxious  he  went 
out  and  found  him  supping  in  one  of  thepizzerie. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  paying  the  bill,  when 
they  were  all  startled  by  a  tremendous  noise; 
They  do  not  know  anything  more  than  that  they 
found  themselves  in  the  street,  from  whence  they 
made  their  way  on  their  hands  and  knees  down 
to  the  Marina. 

*  * 

A  Jesuit  Father,  Giuseppe    Palladini,  Prof,  of 


Physics,  was  fouud  by  the  Provincial  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  corpse,  still  seated  at  his 
table,  his  head  crushed. 


In  a  house  at  the  Paradisiello,  which,  split 
right  down,  appeared  on  the  point  of  falling, 
the  people  heard  a  baby  crying,  and  great  and 
general  was  the  anxiety  to  save  the  little  one. 
One  of  the  Police  Officers,  a  brave  man  called 
Miano,  made  his  way  into  the  house,  the  child 
was  lying  in  a  great  crack  in  the  wall,  its  legs 
dangling  out.  He  brought  it  out  and  it  seemed 
only  to  have  suffered  a  few  scratches. 


A  man  is  brought  out  alive,  as  soon  as  he 
feels  that  he  is  safe,  he  calmly  asks  the  name 
of  the  person  who  saved  him,  and  silently  takes 
out  his  pocket-book  and  gives  him  his  card. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  when  they 
had  been  unburied,  appeared  utterly  unaffected 
by  the  terrible  disaster,  and  even  by  the  dan- 
gerous and  painful  position  they  had  been  in; 
talking  carelessly  about  all  sorts  of  things  as 
if  nothing  very  strange  had  happened. 


A  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Domenichel- 
li,  bravely  saved  her  mother  and  sister.  Her 
father  was  killed;  her  mother  and  sister  lay 
buried  so  that  they  could  not  move,  nor  help 
themselves;  she  herself  was  so  surrounded  with 
the  wreckage  of  the  room,  that  it  was  only  after 
long  and  repeated  efforts  she  freed  herself:  then 
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with  her  own  hands  she  saved  her  little  sister, 
and  afterwards  her  mother  .  Calmer  and  more 
courageous  than  they,  she  helped  them  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  ruined  wall;  and  then  not  being  able 
to  do  ought  else,  she  continued  to  shout  for 
"help  for  more  than  two  hours :  her  cries  attract- 
ed attention,  and  all  three  were  saved.  Dr. 
Fazio,  gives  an  account  of  meeting  them:  as 
the  mother  saw  the  Dr.,  she  cried: — «  My  hus- 
band, our  friend,  our  relation  is  killed . . .  the 
father  of  these  little  ones.  »  Fazio  adds:  I 
conducted  them  to  the  boat,  as  soon  as  I  had 
dressed  the  wounds  of  the  little  ones. 


14  hours  after  the  catastrophe,  a  woman  was 
got  out.  She  immediately  set  to  work  to  save 
another,  who,  when  found,  was  dead. 

After  36  hours  10  little  children  were  saved 
from  the  ruins  of  the  «  Purgatorio  »  and  received 
into  Mrs.  Meuricoffre's  Villa  at  Capodimonte. 

An  old  man  of  80  w^as  got  out  after  76  hours, 
two  others  were  found  in  a  cave,  and  a  young 
girl  amidst  the  wreck  of  a  house. 

Eleanor  Verde,  85  years  of  age,  was  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Piccola  Sentinella  for  5  days. 

Vincenza  Scala,  22  yrs.,  was  5  days  under  the 
ruins  at  Forio. 


A  brigadier  of  the  Royal  Forest  Guards,  one 
of  the  Islanders,  called  Tucillo,  was  at  Casaraic- 
ciola,  on  the  day  on  which  the  earthquake  took 
place  in  1881.  He  was  found  amidst  the  ruins 
and  was  carried  off  to  his  native  place,  Ischia, 
terribly  crushed,  but  happily  recovered.  He 
made  the  most  earnest  application  to  the  authori- 
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lias  that  the  barracks  of  the  guards  might  be 
transferred  from  Casamicciola  to  Ischia.  Of 
course  his  representation  was  in  vain.  On  Satur- 
day he  was  again  at  Casamicciola,  he  was 
dug  out  from  the  debris,  almost  as  badly  hurt 
as  in  the  first  case — a  surmuor  of  two  earth- 
quakes ;  but  his  wife  and  children  have  peiished. 


The  fugitives  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion; even  the  railways  bore  away,  both  North 
and  South,  many  and  many  who  had  reached 
Naples  in  safety.  A  person  writes  from  Rome 
describing  his  journey  from  Naples  to  Rome.  A 
fellow  traveller  was  a  gentle,  graceful  girl ;  her 
brow  was  bandaged:  Youth  and  innocence,  he 
says,  make  even  wounds  appear  interesting  and 
beautiful.  She  was  travelling  with  her  brother; 
She  seemed  calm  and  silent,  and  her  sweet  but 
melancholy  look  gave  an  added  grace  to  her 
appearance.  Her  brother  was  a  perfect  con- 
trast. He  appeared  stunned  and  stupified,  and 
yet  there  was  a  latent  wildness  in  his  look.  As 
he  sat  there  without  a  cravat,  his  dress  disorder- 
ed he  seemed  a  wild  idiot  stupified  by  terror! 


Amidst  these  tragic  scenes,  the  awe-inspiring 
consciousness  of  danger,  and  the  terrible,  seen 
presence  of  destruction  and  death,  have  been 
sometimes  interwoven  with,  and  even  made  more 
weirdly  horrible,  by  circumstances  of  the  most 
ludicrous  and  grotesque  character  . 

It  must  have  been  out  of  all  harmony 
with  the  general  desolation  and  sadness  of  that 
dreadful  Sunday  morning,  to  see  that  company 
of  Actors,  escaping,  dressed  in  their  theatrical 
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costume.  Sig-nor  Petito,  the  celebrated  comedian 
and  satirist,  who  in  the  character  of  «  Pulcinel- 
la  »  is  supposed  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  in 
public,  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  Neapolitan 
society,  must  have  looked  a  sorry  satire,  as  sur- 
rounded by  his  company.  Harlequin  and  Colum- 
bine, and  all  the  rest,  they  sat  on  the  steamer's 
deck  returning  to  Naples ,  still  dressed  in 
costume;  and  as  they  went  through  the  streets, 
returning  to  their  homes. 

A  Priest  who  had  been  wounded  was  carried 
to  the  ambulance  dressed  in  woman's  clothing 
with  his  three-cornered  priest's  hat  upon  his 
head. 

A  gentleman  dressed  in  evening  dress  with  a 
top  hat,  but  without  either  shoes  or  trousers. 


Clementina ,  the  beautiful  daugher  of  the 
Baroness  Di  Riseis ,  had  been  found  in  bed  crush- 
ed to  death.  The  Baroness,  her  boy,  and 
her  maid  had  been  rescued  by  the  brave  activity 
of  Dr.  Mastrostefano.  That  little  boy  was  seen 
walking  at  the  side  of  his  poor  mother,  shoeless 
and  stockingless,  and  carrying  in  his  hand, 
unwilling  to  give  them  up,  two  shoes  not  his, 
one  too  small  for  his  little  feet,  and  the  ^other 
one  by  far  too  large. 


A  woman,  brought  out  from  the  living  grave, 
would  not  go  home,  because  her  little  dog  was 
buried  still.  Another  woman  who  had  been 
Avounded,  carried  a  canary  in  its  cage. 


It  must  have  been  a  grotesque    as  well  as  a 


speaking  picture,  tliat  in  which  you  see  a  rich 
gentleman  escaping  from  the  ruins  amidst 
which  lie  buried  his  companions  living  or  dead, 
his  wealth,  his  dress,  the  keys  of  his  home 
here ;  and  he  himself  only  half-dressed,  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  a  packet  of  candles. 

At  Forio,  a  poor  woman  just  resctiedj  seemed 
in  great  distress  for  somehody  or  something 
lost ;  and,  crying,  scratched  amongst  the  dust 
and  rubbish  and  stones.  They  thought  her 
daughter  was  still  buried,  and  the  soldiers  said  : 
«  Poor  creature;  she  would  save  her  daughter  » 
and  then  they  set  to  work  again.  «  Here  !  here  !  » 
cried  the  old  woman.  The  lost  was  found.  It 
was  a  pomegranate  !  !  !  ! 


A  woman  found  beneath  the  ruins,  as  soon 
as  the  soldiers  that  were  working  had  made  an 
opening  large  enough  for  her  to  get  out,  said, 
as  she  held  up  in  her  hands  her  treasure :  «  Take 
the  hen  first.  » 


How  curious ! — there  are  two  Sisters  of  Chari- 
ty, one  has  in  her  arms  a  baby  boy  muffled  in 
his  swaddling  clothes.  They  are  seeking  a 
woman  who  may  be  a  mother-nurse  to  the  poor 
child  ! 


An  incident  not  without  a  dash  of  grim 
humour  mingled  with  its  sadness,  occurred  on 
on  the  31st.  An  exploring  party  found  an  aged 
couple  perched  high  up  opposite  to  one  another 
on  two  broken  walls  of  a  farmhouse  of  which 
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only  the  walls  arc  left.  The  couple  had  hcon 
up  there  since  Saturday  night,  unable  to  get 
down,  unable  to  help  each  other. 


Amidst  the  monotony  and  toil  of  the  excava- 
tions there  have  not  been  wanting  incidents  that 
have  irresistably  excited  and  amused  the  work- 
ers in  that  grim  scene  of  death. 

Beneath  some  masses  of  masonry,  the  wreck 
of  the  city,  all  at  once,  a  deadened  sort  of  noise 
was  heard.  Soldiers,  workmen,  all,  in  a  state 
of  intensest  anxiety,  cried  out  together  some  one 
thing;  some  another:  Good  man  !  Good  woman  ! 
take  courage,  courage  !  There  was  no  answer: 
but  the  dull  moving,  the  thumping  noise  contin- 
ued; the  excavations  went  on  with  haste  and 
care ;  some  one  might  be  dying,  yes,  dying  down 
there.  After  long  hours  of  labour,  there  amidst 
the  opening  wreck  came  out  a  head —  a  donkey's 
head — a  donkey  that  seemed  an  almost  skeleton. 

In  another  case,  after  hours  of  toilsome 
labour,  it  was  a  cat!  In  another  a  dog!  We  real 
also  of  a  fine  porker  that  came  out  fresh  and 
full  of  glee,  and  grunted  out  his  thanks  and  then 
went  off  and  away  whisking  his  curly  tail, 
as  though  he  were  in  a  hurry  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  new,  sad  state  of  things. 

At  the  villa  Manzi,  strange  groans  were  heard 
beneath  the  ruins— eight  days  had  past,  the 
poor  creature  must  be  almost  dead.  With  all 
haste  an  opening  was  made,  and  out  came,  safe 
and  sound,  two  pigs. 

%  ^  sjc  *  sir 

The  smile  of  amusement,  or  the  momentarj^ 
impression   of  mirth  caused  by  little  incidents 
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liko  tlieso,  must  liavo  died  out  at  once,  or  they 
must  have  increased  the  horror  of  that  general 
desolation  ! 

A  friend  of  mine  met  one  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  who  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
visiting  his  relations,  to  assure  himself  as  to 
the  safety  of  some  whom  feared  might  have 
been  in  danger.  He  said :  wherever  he  had  been 
he  had  found  only  bereavement  and  sorrow;  14 
of  his  relations  were  either  killed  or  dangerously 
wounded. 

«  All  left  me  is  my  young  wife,  whom  you 
will  have  seen  amongst  the  wounded  women;  » 
said  a  young  man  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the 
Pelligrini  Hospital;  «  all  the  rest  have  perished; 
crushed,  swallowed  up: — as  the  ceiling  and  floor 
fell  in,  I  seized  hold  of  my  old  father  by  his 
hair;  a  heavy  stone  struck  him  and  dragged 
him  away  from  me,  leaving  in  my  hand  only 
one  white  lock  of  hair.     Even  this  was  lost.  » 

Who  could  smile  midst  scenes  like  these  ? 


We  could  fill  pages  with  incidents  that  tell 
of  wonderful  and  happy  escapes;  providential, 
we  christians  feel  them  to  be.  Some  have  been 
already  given  under  other  headings.  We  can 
only  add  one  here. 

An  Advocate,  a  gentlemanly,  educated  person, 
says:  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  a  Provi- 
dence, and  that  it  has  w^rought  wonders  for 
me.  I  was  lodging  on  the  third  floor,  my  wife 
w^as  with  me,  when  the  crash  and  explosion 
came,  I  was  thrown  right  down  amongst  the 
ruined  masses    on   the  ground;  enwrapped  by 
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the  whirlwind  of  dust,  and  destruction.  » 
«  Where  is  my  wife  ?  I  cried,  like  one  beside 
himself.  She  too,  was  not  far  off,  amidst  the 
heaped  up  fragments.  I  helped  her  to  come 
out  and  we  got  away.  Half-suffocated  by  the 
lime  dust  in  the  air,  amidst  the  echoing  of  the 
cries  of  anguish,  in  the  midst  of  that  night- 
darkness,  trembling,  shaking,  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand,  we  got  down  to  the  sea-shore. 
Oh  !  I  bless  the  Providence  of  God.  » 
We  cannot  tell  of  more. 


-v^vvvTiAA/v^ 


THJi:     DESTRUCTIOjST 

OF 

THE  PICCOLA  SENTINELLA 

Great  interest  seems  to  have  centred  in  the 
tragic  fate  of  this  hotel ;  partly  because  it  was 
the  most  fashionable  resort  of  the  more  wealthy 
families  who  visited  the  island;  on  account  of 
the  large  proportion  of  foreigners  who  were 
staying  there  at  the  time;  and  because  of  the 
specially  dramatic  circumstances  attending  the 
informal  concert  in  which  so  many  of  the  oc- 
cupants took  part. 

At  the  moment  the  earthquake  took  place, 
the  visitors,  and  many  of  their  friends  from 
other  Hotels  and  Lodging-houses  were  gathered 
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in  the  Music  Hall.  A  young  lady,  Miss  Lisa 
Tupputi,  had  just  ceased  singing,  and  as  we 
shallseeafterwards,agentleman,  Mr.  Struve,was 
playing  a  piece,  Chopin's  «  Funeral  March,  » 
when  the  room  fell  in  on  all  the  occupants. 
But  let  me  tell  my  readers  a  little  more  in  de- 
tail, the  circumstances  of  that  disastrous  event. 

The  family  Tupputi,  is  one  of  the  more  hon- 
oured in  Neapolitan  society.  General  Ottavio 
Tupputi  had  been  an  exile  for  twenty  three 
years ;  twice  under  the  Bourbon  rule  he  had 
been  condemned  to  death ;  such  was  the  recom- 
pense, his  love  of  liberty  and  of  his  native 
land  had  gained  for  him  under  the  olden  tyranny. 
Not  long  after  his  return  from  exile,  I  believe 
in  England,  when  Italy  became  a  nation,  he 
died.  Then  their  son  Saverio,  also  died.  And 
the  Marchioness  was  left  with  her  son  Filippo, 
lately  married,  and  his  two  sisters,  Lisa  and 
Teresa.  They  all  went  to  Casamicciola.  Philip 
with  his  wife  were  at  the  Piccola  Sentinella ; 
the  Marchioness  and  her  daughters  at  the  Hotel 
Sauvet.  On  the  day  of  the  disaster  they  all 
dined  together  at  the  Piccola  Sentinella.  Filip- 
po and  his  wife  were  about  to  leave  on  a  trip 
to  Switzerland;  Arturo  and  Giulia  Garavini,  the 
Marquis  Filippani  and  his  wife,  and  Luigi  Sor- 
villo,  all  met  at  the  Piccola  Sentinella  to  saj^ 
good  bye,  and  dined  there  together.  The  din- 
ing room  is  not  destroj'ed.  At  dawn  of  day  after 
the  catastrophe  the  lights  were  still  burning 
and  the  glass  was  unbroken .  About  43  persons 
sat  down  to  dinner :  most  of  them  went  into  the 
drawing  or  music  roon. 

The  youugest  daughter,  Miss  Lisa  Tupputi 
Avas  not  only  fond  of  singing,  but  both  for  the 
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quality  of  her  voice,  and  for  expression^  slie 
excelled.  She  was  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest  amateur  singer  in  Naples.  Almost  every 
evening  she  was  asked  to  sing,  and  when  she 
sang  it  was  indeed  a  treat,  everyone,  even  those 
who  were  unwell,  crowded  to  hear  her. 

That  evening,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  de  Struve, 
who  during  the  day  time  often  played  when 
no  one  was  near,  and  who  had  somewhat  markedly 
kept  himself  aloof  from  the  general  company, 
not  only  was  present,  but  begged  Miss  Tupputi 
to  oblige  them  by  singing  one  of  Schumann's 
songs,  a  special  favorite.  She  sang,  exciting  the 
general  enthusiasm;  and  politely  asked  in  return 
that  he  would  play  something  for  them.  The 
gentleman  commenced  the  first  bars  of  Chopin's 
Funeral  March.  Just  as  he  began  to  play,  the 
Marquis  Cappelli,  got  up  from  where  he  was 
sitting,  and  went  out  into  the  garden,  saying 
as  he  went;  I  am  going:  this  Englishman  wants 
to  bury  us  all  Avith  his  «  Funeral  March  ». 

It  was  but  an  instant.  It  was  like  the  report 
of  a  cannon:  then  from  the  level  of  the  ground, 
there  came  a  noise  like  chains  clanking  and 
grating.  The  chandelier  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  swang  round,  and  the  lights  went  out — 
then  darkness,  destruction,  death,  had  fallen  on 
them.  The  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  two  upper 
storys  had  fallen  on  and  covered  them. 

Madame  Tupputi  was  hemned  in  by  stones, 
unable  to  move,  impotent  to  save  herself,  much 
less  her  daughters,  she  waited,  hoped  ....  From 
beneath  the  masses,  a  voice:  «  Mamma,  cour- 
age !  »  It  was  the  voice  of  her  daughter,  Teresa. 
((  From  beside  her,  but  still  lower  down,  the 
«  cry:  Holy  Virgin  save  me  !  It  Avas  Lisa's 
«  voice.     Then  moans;  then  a  death-like  silence; 
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(c  a  death-cry  dying  out,  it  was  the  death-cry 
«  of  Lisa.  «I  feel  that  am  dying;  dying... 
«  mother!  »  And  the  mother,  unable  even  to  move, 
looked,  heard,  and  yet  lived  on  1 

It  was  on  this  scene  of  darkness  and  of  death 
that  there  came  rushing,  wildly  excited,  a  young 
man  strong  as  a  lion,  loudly  he  cried:  «  Giulia! 
«  Giulia  !  ))  At  length  he  hears  a  voce  from  out 
the  ruins  and  answers ;«  Is  that  you  Sorvillo?  » 
«  Yes.  »  Rolling  away  the  stones,  lifting,  remov- 
ing the  ruin-heaps,  he  releases  Luigi  Sorvillo , 
then  the  Marchioness  Tupputi,  then  Philip  Tup- 
puti's  wife;  then  a  fourth,  a  fifth — eleven,  he 
saved.  «  Giulia,  Giulia!))  still  he  called  and  cried; 
as  he  sought  his  sister,  whom  he  loved  most 
dearly.  In  the  search  Lisa  Tupputi  was  found 
her  head  resting  on  the  knees  of  her  sister-in- 
law^ — dead!  Sergardi  taking  her  up  in  his  arms 
laid  her  on  the  dining  table,  and  then  went 
back  to  save  the  others. 

The  young  couple  Garovani,  together  with 
Ludovico  Sergardi,  were  staying  at  Ischia;  they 
walked  over  to  Casamicciola,  to  spend  the 
evening  with  their  friends  at  the  Piccola  Sen- 
tinella.  Having  reached  the  ascent  leading 
from  the  Marina  to  the  Hotel,  Sergardi  pre- 
ferred staying  with  some  bachelor  friends,  down 
near  the  shore.  The  Garovanis  went  on,  and 
thus  were  in  the  ruin  of  the  Music-room. 

MeanAvhile  Sergardi  having  felt  the  earth- 
quake near  the  Marina,  hearing  the  crashing 
of  the  houses,  thought  first  of  his  sister  Julia, 
and  clambered  as  quickly,  and  as  best  he  could, 
to  where  once  stood  the  Piccola  Sentinella.  He 
began  unaided  the  work  of  excavation,  and  thus 
rescued  eleven  persons,  amongst  them  Louis  Sor- 
ville,  who  afterwards,  w^hen  somewhat  recover- 
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ed  from  the  shock,  was  very  useful  in  meet- 
ing and  helping  the  friends  of  the  victims  as 
they  arrived. 

For  long  and  long  Sergardi  sought  but  did 
not  find  his  sister.  He  called  her  by  a  pet 
name,  by  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
call  her  when  they  were  little  children,  —  he 
heard  her  answering  faintly  back  the  pet  name 
she  used  to  give  him.  After  continuing  his  efforts 
desperately  for  some  time  he  swooned.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  his  sister  had  been  found, 
but  dead. 

She  lay  lifeless  in  the  church  at  the  Marina, 
she  lay  in  her  evening  dress,  so  swollen  and 
deformed,  that  even  this  brother  could  hardly 
recognize  her. 

With  the  same  febrile  anxiety  he  sought 
the  body  of  her  husband.  With  hand  and  spade 
he  excavated — he  found  his  brother's  ring,  a  ring 
formed  like  a  serpent,  Avith  a  large  diamond — 
but  the  wearer  was  only  found  a  corpse. 

At  one  time  Sergardi  seemed  almost  beside 
himself,  with  excitement  and  distress.  A  friend 
of  Sorville  and  Sergardi  thus  describes  his 
meeting  them  at  Casamicciola:  «.  Sorville;  »  I 
say,  «  what  has  become  of  Arthur  and  Julia?  )j — ■ 
«  They  are  dead  »  my  dear  friend  he  replied. 
«  We  were  together,  he  added,  last  night  at 
the  Piccola  Sentinella;  they  and  the  Filippani 
and  young  Calabritto,  took  part  in  a  happy 
musical  gathering.  The  awful  shaking  of  the 
earth,  the  ruin  of  the  upper  floors  falling  on 
us,  the  finding  ouselves  out  beneath  the  stars, 
the  loss  of  ourselves  as  in  an  abyss,  was  all 
over  as  in  a  moment.  I  am  saved,  thanks  to  the 
heroism  of  Sergardi,   the  desolate    brother   of 
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poor  Julia.  »     And  lie  abandoned  liimself  despe- 
rately to  tears  and  sobs. 

And  here  comes,  Sergardi,  his  head  bound  up 
\vith  a  handkerchief,  all  covered  with  dust 
and  lime,  with  a  spade  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  wild  like 
that  of  a  madman;  he  does  not  recognize  me,  he 
flings  himself  about  from  side  to  side,  he  keeps 
running  about  hither  and  thither  crying  out: 
«  I  will  save  my  Giulia — I  will  come  and  save 
thee,  Sister  mine!  » 

Yesterday  we  heard  from  Mrs.  Dombre,  the 
story  of  what  befel  her.  She  had  left  her  son 
a  youth  of  16,  in  charge  of  the  Hotel;  he  was 
seated  in  the  Bureau  awaiting  his  mother's 
return  as  he  wished  to  go  to  the  Theatre .  She 
went  to  see  her  daughter,  who,  married  to  Si- 
gnor  Menella,  the  brother  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ischia,  resided  not  very  far  from  the  Piccola 
Sentinella;  she  is  an  invalid.  Mother  and 
daughter,  and  the  two  children  were  in  a  I'oom 
at  one  end  of  the  house;  they  w^ere  startled  by  a 
slight  shock,  Mrs.  Dombre  tried  to  calm  her 
daughter's  fears,  and  left  to  go  home,  having 
first  called  Signor  Menella  that  he  might  take 
Carry,  (her  daughter)  as  she  desired,  to  be 
where  she  might  have  the  company  of  others. 
Mrs.  Dombre  reached  «  the  cross  roads  »  on 
her  way  home,  when  there  came  the  great 
shock ;  not  very  far  from  her  daughter's  house, 
not  very  far  from  her  own,  she  felt  herself 
thrown  upwards,  and  then  heard  the  crash  of 
her  daughter's  house  as  it  fell;  and  then  the 
fall  of  her  own.  She  was  knocked  down,  but 
rose;  then  thrown  down  again,  and  ultimately 
found  herself  so  hemmed  in  as  to  be  unable   to 
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band; as  in  his  search  for  her,  he  shouted  «  Em- 
ma, Emma!  »  «  Where  are  you?  »  To  this  she 
could  only  reply,  «  I  don't  know  where  I  am.  » 
Having  found  and  freed  her,  he  went  off  to  find 
out  the  damage  done  at  the  Menella's  home. 
The  room  where  mother  and  daughter  had  been 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  Mrs.  Menella's  two 
children  killed;  one  had  been  thrown  out  of 
bed,  through  the  window,  and  was  found 
headless  and  lifeless,  after  ten  days ;  the 
other  was  flung  out  in  another  direction,  and 
found  in  another  person^s  house.  Mrs.  Dombre 
and  her  daughter,  thus  were  saved  by  having 
left  that  fatal  room.  Signer  Menella,  who  had 
been  with  the  Bishop,  who  was  buried  and 
died  beneath  the  ruins,  was  saved,  by  having 
been  called  away  from  the  Bishop  to  take  his 
wife  out  of  the  room  where  she  had  been  alone 
with  the  children. 

Colonel  M^^:;,^  in  his  letter  to  the  Times, 
August  10,  tells  the  story  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Piccola  Sentinella,  as  he  remembers 
but  too  vividly  the  fearful  circumstances.  The 
English  party,  Mrs,  Struve  and  her  son  Llew- 
ellyn, Mrs.  Robertson  and  Miss  Robertson, 
aged  15,  Miss  Von  Allen,  and  himself,  were  on 
the  uncovered  verandah,  running  along  the 
length  of  the  drawing-rooms,  taking  coffee;  the 
gentlemen  smoking  their  cigars.  Mr.  Struve  left 
them  to  play  the  accompanyment  for  Miss  Tup- 
puti,  and  Miss  Robertson  followed.  The  writer 
says:  whilst  quietly  talking  to  the  ladies,  one 
on  either  side  of  him,  they  heard  the  crash, 
and  hastened  down  into  the  garden.  He  heard 
a  shriek — it  was  Mrs.  Robertson,  then  he  was 
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struck  down  by  a  shower  of  stones,  and  Mrs. 
Struve  too;  uiliniately  he  found  himself  a  little 
further  away  from  the  house  than  w'here  he 
first  fell,  lying  fiat  on  his  face,  his  head  Avedged 
in  tight  between  two  stones,  his  arms  crossed 
under  another,  and  his  legs  immovable  under 
a  third.  All  was  darkness,  all  silence  only  broken 
by  invocations  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 
A  man  w^ho  passed,  relieved  him  of  the  stone 
keeping  down  his  arms,  and  those  that  locked 
in  his  head.  That  which  held  his  legs  impri- 
soned was  too  heavy  for  any  one  man  to  lift. 
He  could  only  cry  in  chorus  with  the  others 
«  aiuto,  »  help,  «  aiuto!  »  A  man  whom  he  had 
befriended  came,  «  are  you  the  Count  D'A — ?  » 
«  No!..  Do  try  and  lift  this  awful  stone  off  my 
legs.  »  «  Oh  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  lift  a  stone 
like  that.  »  About  midnight  the  full  moon  be- 
gan to  rise  in  all  her  glory,  and  to  illuminate  the 
beautiful  bay  at  his  feet.  There  he  lay,  free 
from  the  middle  of  his  body,  with  full  use  of 
his  arms;  but  his  feet  and  legs  firmly  wedged 
under  the  flagstone,  he  could  not  but  suffer 
from  the  dead  w^eight  of  it  pressing  on  him. 

On  Sunday  morning,  just  as  the  waning, 
moon  grew  dim  at  the  first  rays  of  dawn, 
a  Major  and  two  Carabinieri  came  and  com- 
menced the  operations  necessary  to  take  away 
the  stone.  An  excited  Italian  appeared  from 
over  the  wall  of  debris  that  had  shut  the  Col. 
out  from  the  world  beyond,  begging  them  to 
come  at  once  to  save  some  of  his  friends  buried 
in  the  rubbish.  «  Only  send  me  some  w^ater,  I 
pray  you,  I  can  wait  now  that  I  know  help  is 
nigh.  ((The  water  Avas  sent  and  some  Chartreuse: 
at  half-past  four,  three  Carabinieri  with  others 
came  to  his  relief;  they  took  away   two  heavy 
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stones;  four  removed  the  flagstone  with  an 
improvised  lever,  lilting  off  tlie  miniature  rock; 
and  a  fifth  dragged  him  out  of  danger  of  its 
falling  back  before  he  was  free. 

Twice  he  rose,  and  twice  from  utter  weakness 
fell,  but  managed  at  length  to  reach  a  group, 
a  sad,  sad  group — the  young  and  beautiful 
MarchesinaFilippo  Tupputi  weeping  hysterically 
over  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  two  sisters ; 
and  Madame  la  Marchesa,  weeping  over  her 
own  terrible  bereavement — the  loss  of  a  son  and 
two  young  and  accomplished  daughters. 

The  day  was  spent  in  the  garden;  where  he 
hadjoined  the  Dombres,  and  there  they  intended 
to  spend  the  night;  but  the  rain  came  on,  and 
help  having  come  in  the  person  of  several 
strong  sailors,  they  started  for  the  Marina,  a 
melancholy  procession, — Mrs.  Menella  on  a 
stretcher;  on  another  stretcher  Dr.  X;  and  then 
the  Col.  himself,  carried  in  a  chair.  They  soon 
reached  the  Marina,  but  were  detained  taking 
in  the  wounded.  At  half-past  7,  they  got  away 
at  9,  they  reached  Naples;  at  10,  the  Hotel. 


The  Piccola  Sentinella  is  left  standing,  but 
like  a  ruin  guarding  the  ruined  town  of  Casa- 
micciola. 

Passing  into  the  court  by  the  principal  en- 
trance, says  a  writer  in  «  Roma:  » — •«  the  po7^to- 
ne  is  broken  and  in  part  threatens  to  fall, — I 
saw  the  Visitors'  List,  as  if  the  Hotel  was  still 
open.  »  The  writer  took  those  pieces  of  paper 
and  we  reproduce  the  names. 

NO.    OF    ROOM. 

3.     Marquis  Tupputi  ct  sa  femnie. 
7.     Mr.  L.  Du  Marteau. 
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11.  Professor  Pane. 

14.  Ingegnere  Lanino 

15.  Colonel  S.  N.  Mackenzie. 
17.  Presidente  de  Monte. 

19.  Mr.  G.  Persico. 

20.  Mr.  e  Mine.  Saudvoss. 

21.  e  22.  Cav.  Massimo  et  famille. 
25.  Mr.  e  Mme.  Musmeci  Yecchi. 

24.  A.  de  Struve. 

25.  Mme.  de  Struve. 
27.  Miss  Van-Allen. 
29.  Mr.  Guido  Fust. 
r-<0.  Mr.  Mohreuschelet. 

33.  Marquise  Amoroso  Cafaro  et  fille. 
31.  e  32.  Mr.  e  Mrs,  Green. 

34.  Marquis  R.  Cappelli. 

35.  Le  Marquis  Dugento. 

36.  Mr.  Martorana. 

40.  Mme.  Goudstikker. 

41.  Mme.  H.  Haardt. 

42.  Mrs.  e  Miss  \V.  Robertson. 

43.  Mr.  G.  Caprile. 

43.  Mr.  A.  Fiorillo. 

44.  Mr.  Cacace. 

45.  Mr.  von  Reiche  et  fils. 

46.  M.  E.  Morbllli  de  Gas. 

Mr.  Martinon-Timolat  e  sa  femme. 
Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Riseis. 
The  rest  was  torn. 

The  large  terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  remains, 
and  entire  rows  of  rooms :  the  Dining  Hall 
though  all  cracked,  still  keeps  up. 

On  the  terrace  there  are  still  the  vases  of 
flowers  and  the  lights,  only  the  visitors  have 
come  out  and  left  their  rooms — Everything  seems 
so  perfectly  in  order. 
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Throug^h  oneoflhe  broken  side  ^valls,  one  can 
see  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  furniture  in 
its  place,  the  chairs  as  though  unmoved,  the  de- 
canters still  standing  on  the  table  on  which 
they  remained;  even  the  petrolium  lamps  not 
overturned.  The  flooring  of  some  of  the  bed- 
rooms broken  and  fallen,  and  the  bed  still  stand- 
ing on  the  unbroken  floor;  the  sheets,  the  pillows 
the  counterpanes,  not  even  discomposed;  so 
perfectly  untouched,  that  the  sleeper  might  have 
slept  there,  if  not  awaked  by  the  crash  and 
din  of  falling  ruins,  or  the  burst  of  the  ex- 
plosion, and  have  found  himself  to  his  astonish- 
ment in  the  morning  with  one  foot  in  bed  and 
the  other  hanging  over  a  gaping  void. 

How  strange  this  order  and  disorder.  The 
beds  made,  the  furniture  in  its  place,  only  in  some 
of  the  rooms  the  drawers  are  full  drawn  out;  and 
clothes  and  papers  lie  scattered  about.  In  the  large 
dining-hall  there  stands  in  one  corner  a  table 
covered  with  glass — decanters  and  tumblers  and 
w^ineglasses,  and  not  one  is  broken. 

The  central  parts  are  not  so  much  injured, 
but  the  side  opposite  to  the  rooms  we  have 
just  described,  is  one  mountain  of  ruins,  up 
which  you  must  climb,  as  you  would  climb, 
ever  the  broken  breach  of  the  fortress  you 
would  take  by  storm. 

The  Music-room  is  the  «Death  Hall.))  There  is 
only  one  wall  standing,  and  against  this  wall  is 
the  pianoforte,  with  the  strings  all  hanging  loose 
and  broken.  Sheets  of  music  are  scattered  on 
the  ground;  ladies'  slippers  of  the  richest  ele- 
gance; and  in  a  corner,  beside  the  piano, 
there  lies  upon  the  ground  a  splendid  tress  of 
a  ladies'  hair — a  tress  of  velvet  blackness. 

Here   it    was   the    victims   met   their    death. 
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Here  it  was  that  on  the  1st  of  Augu.st,  the  body 
of  the  young  gentleman  who  was  playing  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  was  found.  He  was 
still  seated  at  the  piano,  his  legs  crossed.  On 
the  piano  was  still  open  the  «  Rhapsodic 
Hongraise  »  by  Listz.  There  was  the  body  of 
poor  Mr.  Green.  A  copy  of  the  «  Beauties  of 
Shakespeare  »  was  lying  unmoved  ;  and  near, 
a  portrait  of  Signor  Martorana. 

A  writer  tells  in  the  paper  «  Roma,  »  of  his 
entering  the  rooms  and  finding  strewed  upon 
the  ground  papers  and  letters.  At  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  doors,  I  found  at  my  feet,  he  says, 
a  large  packet  of  newspapers,  the  wrapper  still 
unbroken.  I  took  them  into  my  hand.  They 
were  English  newspapers  addressed  to  Mr.  Green, 
and  from  the  post-mark  I  found  they  had  come 
by  the  last  post,  the  evening  of  the  catastrophe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st.,  sixty  hours 
after  the  catastrophe,  the  toil  of  loving  friends 
who  searched  for  Teresa  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  her  bodj',  only  recognizable  by  her 
dress  and  jewel ery ;  a  huge  stone  had  crushed 
her  to  death.  Filippo,  just  promoted  to  be 
Captain  in  the  Navy,  lay  beside  her,  if  possi- 
ble, more  disfigured. 

Later,  they  liave  got  out  from  the  ruins,  a 
woman,  severely  wounded — but  alive.  She  had 
been  bui-ied  for  118  hours,  lier  wounds  were 
dressed  and  she  was  put  on  board  the  «Terribile)) 
for  Naples^ 

* 
*  * 

A  Daily  Paper  describes  the  slate  of  the 
adjacent  country  thus : 

On  either  side,  where  there  were  not  houses 
bui    walled-in    vineyards    and    orchards,    and 
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orange  or  lemon  groves,  you  could  see  two  or 
three  women  sitting,  crouching,  bent  under  the 
weight  of  their  sorrow,  looking  on  the  scattered 
and  broken  remains  of  the  little  cottage,  one 
or  other  of  these  pointing  anl  saying:  «  Here, 
here,  are  my  children...  under  here  is  all  my 
family :  here,  at  this  spot  lies  my  sister  ;  or 
here,  my  wife.  Some  would  add  «  up  to  an 
hour  ago  we  heard  A^oices  from  below — They 
must  be  living  still.,  some  of  them  at  least . 


Yesterday  I  went,  says  a  writer  in  «  Roma  » 
accompanied  by  some  ladies,  acquaintances  of 
mine,  who  had  stayed  at  the  Piccola  Sentinel- 
la,  and  in  oi-der  to  get  in  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  through  the  garden;  entrance  by  the  prin- 
cipal door  being  now  forbidden  as  unsafe. 

A  part  of  tliis  garden,  the  most  beautiful,  has 
been  converted  into  a  cemetery.  There,  in  an 
isolated  part,  is  the  grave  of  Alfred  Sgral, 
adorned  with  flowers  by  his  brother's  hand:  he 
came  from  Vienna,  but  he  could  only  attest  his 
brother's  death. 

A  little  further  on  there  is  a  black  cross,  on 
which  are  traced  in  white  letters,  two  well- 
known  aristocratic  names: 

The  Marchioness  Lairreati. 

The  Marchioness  Amorosi  Cafaro. 

At  the  foot  of  this  large  cross  was  written : 
the  Marchioness  Laureati  is  at  the  Ceraetery. 
The  body  probably  had  been  exhumed  and  taken 
to  the  cemetery,  so  as  to  be  afterwards  at  the 
disposal  of  her  friends. 

There,  too,  is  the  grave  <^iArturo  Garavino. 

A  little  further  on  are  the  graves  of  the  Si- 
gnorine  Fiorentino ;  and  surrounded  by  myrtle, 
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a  large  white  cross,  on  which  their  names  aro 
rudely  w^ritten  in  pencil.  Although  all  this 
is  evidently  a  temporary  arrangement,  it  is 
also  evident  that  some  one  takes  special  care 
of  this  grave;  on  the  cross  was  a  magnificent 
bouquet  of  heliotropes,  so  fresh  and  beautiful. 

These  Sisters  were  found  clinging  to  one  ano- 
ther, in  an  attitude  of  fear:  destruction  came 
upon  them  in  a  moment;  they  held  to  each 
other  as  though  for  safety;  in  death  they 
were  not  divided. 

All  these  graves  and  all  those  crosses,  speak 
plaintively  to  the  heart,  as  still  and  solemn 
they  stand  there  in  that 

GARDEN  CEMETERY 

the  Garden  of  the  Piccola  Sentinella. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

A  very  serious  aud  difficult  quostiou  arose 
as  to  the  best  method  of  burying  the  dead.  Of 
course  there  was  no  difficulty  until  the  Ceme- 
tery was  full.     The  dead  were  buried  there. 

Up  to  6  o'clock  p.m.  of  the  30th,  409  were  re- 
ported as  buried. 

Three  large  trenches  were  cut  and  filled  with 
100  bodies  each. 

The  authorities  decided  not  to  allow  any  of 
the  dead  bodies  to  be  taken  a^vay  from  the 
Island.  The  burial  took  place  on  the  spot;  in 
each  coffin  a  little  glass  bottle  was  placed,  with 
the  necessary  indications,  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  dead;  leaving  to  a  more  opportune 
time,  the  exhumation  and  removal  of  the  re- 
mains, in  case  the  family  should  desire  it. 

On  the  31st,  the  Minister  of  the  Public  AVorks, 
Signor  Genala,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  his 
despatch;  (many  say:  from  the  fear  of  the  ter- 
rible revelations  of  life  lost  during  the  first 
hours  that  followed  the  earthquake,)  determined 
to  abandon  further  excavation,  at  least  in  the 
great  centre  of  the  ruins;  and  sent  for  immense 
quantities  of  lime,  with  the  intention  of  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  ruined  town  with 
one  solid  mass  of  concrete — like  a  great  grave- 
stone  on   the    one    wide    grave.     Casamicciola 
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^vould  have  bccu  one  vast  cemetry;  one  broad, 
long  grave; — one  great  and  terrible  tomb  I 

The  press,  the  people,  all  classes,  met  the 
determination  of  the  Minister,  with  the  firm  re- 
sistance of  stern,  angry  indignation;  and  the  loud 
and  universal  cry  of  horror  resounded  over  the 
whole  country  and  continent. 

AVe  give 

SIGNOR  GENALA'S  DESPATCH. 

Casamicciola,  31,  9.47  p.m. 
«  Yesterday  the  exhumation  of  persons,  both 
living  and  dead,  from  beneath  the  ruins,  was 
continued  energetically  until  far  on  into  the 
night.  280  dead  were  buried  in  Casamicciola; 
90  at  Lacco  Ameno ;  at  Forio,  about  60.  The 
wounded  receive  immediate  attention  here,  and 
are  then,  at  once,  sent  on  to  Naples.  I  am 
distributing  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  popu- 
lation.    I  have  provided  tents  and  sheds. 

Besides  the  troops  I  make  use  of  a  hundred 
workmen,  come  here  from  Naples,  and  expect 
three  hundred  more.  » 

((  To  day,  as  it  is  no  longer  possible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  decomposition  of  the  corpses,  to 
take  them  to  the  cemetery,  w^hich  is  too  full  to 
receive  more,  I  am  having  excavated  deep 
trenches  in  order  to  bury  the  bodies  that  may 
be  got  out  during  the  night,  and  tomorrow 
morning;  but  to  exhume  all  the  corpses  and 
bury  them  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  10,000  men 
would  not  be  sufficient.  It  would  expose  to  im- 
minent danger  the  lives  of  the  .soldiers  who 
must  work  under  falling  houses,  and  the  lives 
of  all,  as  it  is  impossible  to  bear  the  pestilen- 
tial exhalations  given  out  by  the  corpses  in  an 
advanced  s.tate  of  putrefaction.  » 
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«  Wherefore,  having  taken  counsel  with  the 
Prefect,  the  Generals,  and  the  Faculty,  I  have 
deliberated,  in  order  to  avoid  imminent  peril 
to  the  public  health,  to  prohibit  the  exhumations, 
and  to  pour  copiously  liquid  lime  on  the  ruins 
which  cover  corpses  heaped  together  by  tens  and 
tens,  along  10  chilometers;  so  that  they  be 
buried  w'here  they  fell.  Already  this  order  is 
being  executed  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 
To  think  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  houses 
is  impossible.  » 

«  Genala.  » 

To  have  carrie  d  out  this  would  not  only  have 
made  Casamicciola  one  vast  grave  yard,  but 
there  were  living  men,  women  and  children 
beneath  the  ruins.  They  were  still  saving  the 
people  alive.  No  wonder  that  the  proposition 
was  universally  condemned  as  a  «  barbarity ;  » 
an  impossibility ;  a  simple,  cruel  horror.  Every 
instinct  of  human  nature  spoke  out  loudly 
against  it;  relatives  and  friends  would  not  cease 
to  work  on  to  the  very  last  in  trying  to  save 
their  dear  ones,  or  to  know,  at  least,  their  doom. 

In  Calabria  persons  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
had  been  saved  after  seven  long  days'  confine- 
ment in  the  living  grave! 

The  universal  deprecation  of  the  press  and 
people,  of  Italy  and  Europe,  was  too  determined 
to  allows  the  carrying  out  a  project  that  would 
have  consigned  to  a  cruel  death,  the  living 
who  still  lay  covered  by  the  fallen  masses.  It 
would  have  been,  too,  a  burial  of  much  valua- 
ble property.  The  people  claimed  the  lives  of 
those  they  loved  and  who  were  then  still  liv- 
ing; and  they  claimed  the  right  of  recovering 
what  was  possible  of  their  property. 
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We  heard  of  13  persons  who  were  «  buried  w 
and  who  were  saved  after  the  publication  of 
Genala's  despatch. 

The  King,  to  whom  a  solemn  remonstrance 
was  made,  expressed  so  strongly  his  opinion 
that  the  authorities  revoked  the  decision  made. 

Many  of  the  dead  are  buried  in  private  pro- 
perty, as  for  instance  the  garden  of  the  Piccola 
Sentinella. 

The  following  incident  is  interesting,  and  touch- 
ing in  itself;  and  brings  out  into  a  clearer  light 
the  inexorable  cruelty  of  Signor  Genala's  decree 
which  the  public  indignation  has  succeded  in  put- 
ting aside. 

An  Infantry  Captain  met,  in  what  was  once 
called  the  ((Via  Garibaldi,  »  two  individuals,  who 
were  clambering  and  making  their  way  over 
the  ruins,  trying  to  get  out  into  the  open 
country.     Each  had  a  bundle  under   his  arm. 

((  Thieves,  thieves  !  »  cried  the  Captain.  The 
'two  individuals  being  afraid  threw  the  bundles 
on  the  ground  and  ran  off. 

The  Captain  took  up  the  two  bundles  and 
made  his  way  to  the  beach;  where  he  met 
some  of  his  soldiers  running  up  in  great  haste. 
((  Where  are  you  going?  Where  are  you  go- 
ing? »  said  the  Captain.  ((  To  the  Piazza 
Mario  »  answered  the  soldiers. 

It  appeared  that  the  soldiers  had  been  gather- 
ed together  by  an  old  woman  who  though 
she  seemed  wildly  excited,  spoke  like  one  con- 
vinced of  what  she  said  :  she  swore  that  she 
told  the  truth. 

She  said:  that  from  under  the  stones  and 
rubbish  which  now  covered  the  Piazza  Mario  she 
had  heard  a  conversation  carried  on  between 
two  very  weak  voices,  which    though  scarcely 
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audible  came  cerlaiuly  from  the  ruins.    One  voice 
said:    «  Gently,    gently,   they    are    excavating: 
round  us.  » 

The  other  answered  in  dialect:  «  1  cannot 
do  anything;  if  I  move,  the  stones  will  crush 
me  to  death.  »  The  woman  had  told  the  soldiers. 
The  soldiers  and  firemen  were  therefore  gather- 
ing in  the  Piazza  Mario,  and  the  Captain  who 
now  joined  them,  has  under  his  arm  the  bundles 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  thieves. 

After  the  first  stroke  of  the  pick-axe  there 
is  heard  from  under  the  ground  a  voice  crying: 
«  Help,  help!  »  and  then  as  if  an  echo:  «  Help, 
help!  >) — 
Slowly  and  carefully  the  excavation  went  on. 
The  Minister  Genala  at  that  moment  arrived, 
and  it  is  said  he  turned  pale  as  he  heard  those 
weak  and  plaintive  voices. 

The  men  work  on  and  on ;  at  last  from  below, 
coming  out  from  a  long,  narrow  cavity,  appears 
a  young  man  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
seemed  w-ell,  untouched,  without  the  slight- 
est scratch.  He  sprang  out,  his  eyes  flashing. 
He  thanked  no  one,  but  began  to  curse  and  swear 
crying:  «  assassins,  assassins!  » 

All  gathered  round,  and  tried  to  calm  him.  His 
name  is  Nicola  Pisani. 

«  I  will  find  work  »  he  said  «  lam  a  tailor!)) 
he  recounted  briefly  his  story,    saying  that  lie 
never  lost   hope,    he    had   made    for   himself  a 
little  niche,  and  had  eaten  a  few  tomatos. 
Have  you  not  had  any  thing  to  drink '? 
Yes,  I  drank  some  vinegar. 
His  clothes  were  all  dirty  and  torn. 
The   bundles  which  the  Captain  was  carrying 
were  opened  and  found  to  contain  the  rich   vest- 
ments of  a  priest,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver- 
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«  Dress  mc  »  said  the"  young  tailor:  the 
Captain  did  not  hesitate,  and  the  young  man  was 
dressed  in  one  of  the  robes.  Dressed  as  a 
priest,  the  account  says:  he  swore  more  than 
ever. 

Do  you  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  eat?  he 
was  asked:  «  No  I  w^ant  to  drink.  I  am  very 
thirsty.  »  A  soldier  handed  him  a  bottle  of 
Marsala,  which  he  snatched  out  of  his  hand, 
and  then  rushed  up  the  hill. 

And  the  companion  of  Nicola  Pisanil  They 
continued  the  excavations,  the  Minister  Genala 
being  still  present :  what  does  he  think  of  all  this 
time? 

The  companion  of  Nicola  Pisani,  a  young  man 
of  about  18,  whose  father  perished  in  the  earth- 
quake of  1881,  is  taken  out  from  under  the 
ruins  after  5  hours  more  of  labour. 

The  tailor  was  got  out  about  mid-day,  the 
other,  Francesco  about  5  p.m.;  it  is  clear  there- 
fore the  first  had  been  buried  111  hours,  and 
the  latter  116.  Francesco  was  much  more  ex- 
hausted, and  much  thinner  than  Nicolo,  and  has 
numerous  bruises  on  different  parts  his  body. 
He  was  also  quickly  wrapped  in  the  other 
priestly  dress,  and  had  his  w^ounds  attended 
to;  and  both  of  them  were  taken  on  board  the 
«  Umbria,  »  en  route  for  Naples. 

This  fact  is  one  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  hor- 
rible and  immense  catastrophe  which  will  be 
recounted  for  many  a  year  to  come,  and  certain- 
ly shows  that  Genala's  intention  of  covering  the 
ruins  with  concrete,  was  too  hastily  deter- 
mined on. 


THE  KING'S  VISIT 


As  soon  as  the  King  heard  the  fearful  tidings 
he  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Prefect  of 
Naples. 

«  The  President  of  the  Council  informs  me 
of  a  serious  disaster  in  the  Island  of  Ischia. 
Deeply  affected  by  this  new  misfortune,  I  pray 
you  send  me  the  fullest  possible  information, 
with  indications  of  the  localities  damaged,  the 
importance  of  the  damage,  the  number  of  the 
victims. 

HUMBERT.  » 

The  king  left  Monza,  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
Signor  Depretis,  left  Stradella  on  their  way  to 
Naples  on  Tuesday  the  31st.  They  w'ere  receiv- 
ed here  by  all  the  autorities . 

On  the  voyage  from  Naples  to  Ischia,  it  is 
said  the  king  conversed  very  freely,  and  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  informed  of  w'hat  had  taken 
place  and  what  had  been  already  done  in  the 
emergency.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  said  to  one 
of  the  Generals:  «  More  could  and  ought  to 
have  been  done.  »  He  reminded  Signor  De 
Zerbi,  that  Botta,  the  historian,  describing  the 
earthquake  in  Calabria,  tells  of  persons,  got 
out  alive  after  five  days. 

The  King  arrived  at  Casamicciola  on  board 
the   «  Esploratore  »  the   morning  of  the  1st  of 


August,  at  5,50  a.m.  He  ^va.s  accompanied  by 
Iho  Ministers  Deprotis,  Mauciui  and  Acton;  Ge- 
nerals Pasi  and  Morra,  Major  Stcrponc,  Field 
Adjutant,  the  Prefect,  the  Syndic,  Com.  Bor- 
gnini,  the  Duke  San  Donate,  General  Mezzaca- 
po,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  landing  place  he  was  received  by  the 
Authorities,  naval  and  military.  The  first  view 
of  Casamicciola,  seemed  to  produce  a  deeply 
melancholy  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  King. 
Extremel}^  pale,  he  seemed  overcome  by  emo- 
tion, as  he  looked  round  in  silence  on  the  pro- 
spect of  the  ruins  before  him.  He  expressed 
his  desire  to  visit  every  part  without  exception. 
«  I  want  to  see  all  «  said  the  King  to  Genala. 
He  commenced  the  melancholy  journey  accom- 
panied by  all  the  above-mentioned  authorities, 
but  when  they  had  reached  the  rough  and  very 
hilly  part  of  the  ground,  Signer  Depretis  who 
has  been  suffering  from  gout,  could  go  no  farther,, 
and  with  him  remained  the  Duke    San  Donate. 

The  Minister  Mancini  was  placed  in  a  sort 
of  sedan  chair,  but  after  a  short  time  the 
bearers  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  amongst 
the  endless  mass  of  ruins;  he  was  compelled  to 
visit  only  the  part  where  the  ruins  were  easier 
of  access,  to  the  left  of  the  Port;  he  was  very 
much  affected  and  gave  with  his  own  hand  large 
suras  of  money. 

The  King  continued  the  frightful  ascent  at 
the  head  of  his  suite,  in  fact  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  him. 

Genala,  who  came  to  his  side,  begged  him  to 
proceed  no  farther  but  the  King  persisted;  saying 
«  Others  go  there,  I  will  go  also;  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  misfortune,  all  men  are  equal.  »  «  This 
is  a  battle,  and  I  remember  that  I  am  a  General)) 
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Whilst  speaking  these  words  his  face  which 
before  had^been  very  pale,  became  deeply  flush- 
ed. The  sight  of  the  ruins  forced  from  him 
the  cry:  «  horrible,  horrible.  I  did  not  imagine 
such  cruel  destruction.  » 

Almost  all  who  followed  were  provided  with 
strong  walking  sticks,  the  king  had  only  a  small 
bamboo  cane,  and  even  that  he  used  very  little  ; 
He  ascended  with  careful  and  steady  pace 
and  where  the  ruin  was  greatest,  stopped,  and 
gazed  with  profound  melancholy,  on  all  that 
remained  of  the  «  Piccola  Sentinella;  »  murmur- 
ing as  he  stood:  «  It  is  terrible  it  exceeds 
reality !  »  «  what  ruin !  I  should  never  have 
imagined  it,  without  seeing  it.  »  Along  the  route 
the  c(  Bcrsaglieri  »  in  undress,  white  with 
lime,  covered  with  dust  as  though  it  were  their 
gala  dress,  formed  in  line  on  the  debris,  and 
gave  the  military  salute;  the  King  looked  at 
them  with  satisfaction  and  deep  emotion.  They 
are  indeed  splendid  men.  Then  to  the  soldiers, 
he  added:  «  courage,  courage,  brave  boys!  » 

Here  and  there  lay  round  about  the  dead; 
hands,  limbs,  livid  bodies  still  protruding  from 
the  broken  fragments;  the  stench  being  insup- 
portable, they  offered  the  King  some  aromatic 
vinegar  in  a  small  bottle,  but  with  a  movement 
of  his  hand  he  declined  to  use  it. 

In  other  places,  there  were  women  weeping, 
seated  or  prostrate  on  the  stones,  who  begged 
the  royal  pity,  and  succour,  «  we  will  provide, 
we  will  provide,  we  will  send  something  » — 
said  the  King,  making  a  pause  that  was  more 
espressive  than  words,  as  when  one  says  less 
than  one  wishes  to  say,  or  thinks  one  can 
really  do.  Higher  up  in  the  country  almost  above 
the  little  town  of  Lacco  Ameno,  all  were  weari- 
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ed  and  perspiring,  oxcopting  the  King,  The 
group  retraced  their  steps  along  what  had 
once  been  a  street,  but  now  is  a  continuation 
of  precipices  reaching  down  to  the  sea;  there 
they  met  again  the  Hons.  Depretis,  Mancini 
and  Sandonato. 

The  Duke  of  Sandonato  expressing  himself 
with  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  with  severe 
sincerity,  begged  that  the  excavations  might 
not  be  given  up;  and  that  the  ground  might 
not  be  covered  with  lime,  as  under  the  ruins 
there  might  still  exist  some  living  creature. 

The  Hon.  Depretis  and  the  Hon.  Genala 
promised  that  in  the  places  where  there  is  the 
least  chance  of  finding  any  one  alive,  the  excava- 
tions should  be  proceeded  with.  Very  shortly 
after  the  King  left,  one  person  was  brought  out 
alive  at  Casamicciola  and  five  at  Forio.  The 
Kingand  suite  then  embarked  on  board  the  (cEsplo- 
ratore  »  and  visited  Foria  d'  Ischia,  and  Lacco. 

The  King  paid  a  round  of  visits  to  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  hospitals  here,  and  numerous 
touching  incidents  are  reported  of  his  unfailing 
kindness  and  consideration  for  all.  One  old 
woman  called  out  from  her  bed  and  asked  the 
King  to  stop.  «  Your  Majesty,  »  she  cried,  «  I 
have  a  daughter  still  under  the  stones,  make 
them  dig  her  out  for  me.  »  «  We  will  try,  » 
replied  the  King,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  A 
wounded  Carbineer,  said,  «  I  told  his  Majesty 
that  even  if  I  got  well  I  should  never  be  able 
to  serve  him  again  as  my  leg  is  maimed.  »  ((Then 
I  wdll  serve  you,  »  said  the  King.  One  poor 
man,  whose  little  son  was  lying  in  the  next 
bed,  was  asked  whether  he  had  lost  any  of  his 
family.  ((  My  father,  my  wife,  and  my  daugh- 
ter, your  Majesty,  »  was  his  reply. 
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Having  reached  the  ((Pellegrini,  »  he  visited 
all  the  rooms,  conversed  with  all  the  wounded 
and  granted  many  of  the  petitions  they  took  the 
opportunity  of  presenting.  At  3,30  he  arrived 
at  ((  Gesii  e  Maria,  »  where  he  also  conversed 
with  the  wounded  and  enquired  of  the  Doctors 
the  most  minute  information  as  to  the  state  of 
each.  The  poor  people  were  suffering,  some  in 
great  distress ;  the  sight  had  a  visible  effect  on 
his  Majesty.  Before  leaving  he  thanked  the 
authorities  of  the  Hospital  for  the  care  taken 
of  the  sufferers. 

At  4.  p.m.  The  King  arrived  at  the  (( Incura- 
bili  »  accompanied,  as  in  the  other  visits,  by 
the  Ministers  Depretis,  Mancini,  and  Acton,  and 
Field-Adjutant  General  Pasi. 

In  this  Hospital  he  also  visited  every  room, 
and  each  wounded  person,  speaking  to  each  and 
listening  with  the  deepest  interest  to  accounts 
and  explanations  which  the  respective  doctors 
gave,  he  was  visibly  affected  by  the  sad  specta- 
cle. He  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Professors 
Semmola  and  De  Martino  as  to  the  propriety 
of  continuing  the  excavations:  they  answered 
that  (( proper  precautions  being  taken,  it  could 
not  do  harm,  and  gave  a  chance  of  being  saved 
to  those  who  might  be  alive  under  the  ruins.)) 

Here  also  the  king  thanked  the  authorities 
for  their  care  of  the  wounded. 

The  last  Hospital  visited  was  the  ((  Ospedalc 
della  Pace.  )) 

The  King  left  Naples  by  train  for  Rome, 
accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Signer  Depretis. 


SALVAGE    &    BOOTY 


One  of  the  most  important  works  carried  out 
by  the  authorities,  has  been  their  efforts  to 
save  from  general  ruin,  and  efficiently  preserve 
in  the  interest  of  individuals  and  families,  all 
kinds  of  properly  and  effects.  These  efforts  to 
find,  the  supervision  of  the  finding,  the  pre- 
servation when  found,  the  return  to  the  pro- 
prietors when  ascertained,  required  no  little 
thought,  and  care,  and  wise  discretion.  All 
money,  furniture,  indeed  all  objects  of  value,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  police  and  soldiery, 
and  consigned  to  regularly  appointed  officials  to 
be  warded,  until  the  lawful  possessors  had 
proved  their  claim. 

The  Commendatore  Martinon  Timolat,  who 
returned  on  the  30th  to  the  ruins  of  the  Pic- 
cola  Sentinella,  to  help  in  the  recovery  of  the 
missing,  dead  or  wounded,  was  able  to  reach 
and  search  the  two  rooms  occupied  by  his  wife 
and  self.  He  found  all  that  belonged  to  him, 
money,  jewels  and  all. 

The  Piccolo  says :  «  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
the  grave,  to  save  it  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
living.  There  are  human  hj'enas,  here,  as  on 
the  field  of  battle.  » 

It  was  reported  that  a  large  number  of  the 
guards  had  been  arrested  for  theft  and  sent  off 
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handcuffod    to    Naples— This    has  been    denied, 
and  another  reason  given  for  their  arrest. 

The  «  Gazzetta  »  gives  the  names  of  21  per- 
sons arrested  as  having  been  found  stealing 
amidst  the  wreck  of  life  and  property. 

The  body  of  a  lady,  which  when  excavated 
was  richly  and  splendidly  attired,  was  found 
afterwards  despoiled  of  all. 

Near  the  site  of  the  «  Misericordia,  »  a  man 
called  Angelo  Manzoni,  had  rescued  from  the 
ruins  a  sum  of  money,  about  60  lire  in  copper, 
which  according  to  his  account  belonged  to  his 
family,  when  two  other  men,  Nicola  d'Amelio 
and  Giovanni  de  Turris  came  and  claimed  it  as 
theirs. 

This  resulted  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  for 
the  money,  on  the  very  grave  of  their  rela- 
tions. 

The  «  Gazzetta  »  tells  of  a  lady  whose  leg  was  } 
broken  and  who  had  been  ordered  off  to  Naples^ 
whose  daughter  lay  buried,  lifeless,  beneath  the 
ruins:  the  Hotel  Keeper  had  refused  to  let  the 
lady  leave  until  she  paid  her  bill. 

Many  of  the  victims  were  buried  in  gardens 
and  private  grounds.  The  report  was  spread 
that  the  graves  had  been  opened,  and  the  bodies 
spoiled,  or  at  least  disturbed.  This  has  been 
contradicted — but  the  Minister  Genala  has  made 
a  proclamation,  announcing  the  most  severe 
treatment  of  anyone  convicted  of  any  such  vio- 
lation. 

In  the  excavations  at  the  Monte  di  Misericor- 
dia  it  was  discovered  that  others  had  been  there 
before  the  excavators. 

Portmanteaus,  boxes,  everything  had  been 
broken  open.  The  thieves  must  have  managed 
to  get  into  almost  unreachable  places,  and  places 
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where  the  greatest  danger  threatened :  challeng- 
ing even  death  itself;  crawling  over  falling 
beams,  and  working  under  tottering  walls, 
w^here  they  must  have  excavated  and  carried  on 
their  work  of  theft  covered  by  the  darkness 
of  night;  pulling  out  and  breaking  open,  and 
emptying  these  chests  and  portmanteaus,  and 
then  putting  them  back  again. 

At  the  Cathedral  they  recovered  the  silver  ser- 
vice, a  pj^x,  etc,  and  with  this  Host,  an  old 
priest  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.,  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Marina  and  gave  the  solemn 
Benediction  in  the  Piazza  Marina. 

The  Greek  Consul  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars: 

At  (i.Vllla  Verde,))  almost  opposite  to  the  Piccola 
Sentinella,  a  Greek  family  resided.  Signor 
Cortazzi,  a  cotton  merchant,  resident  in  Alexan- 
dria, his  wife,  three  children,  his  sister  married 
to  a  Greek  person  called  PsiaM,  and  two  maids. 
They  were  accustomed  to  come  to  Casamicciola 
in  the  summer,  but  this  year  as  the  cholera 
threatened  Alexandria  they  came  earlier  than 
usual.  The  children  v.-ere  asleep,  the  family  at 
dinner — the  dining  room  went  down  on  to  the 
floor  below  and  swallowed  up  almost  all.  The 
beds  remained  in  their  places,  the  children  and 
the  maids  were  saved ;  one,  a  girl  from  Trieste, 
reached  Naples  clad  only  in  a  sheet.  On  Sunday 
Signor  Cortazzi  was  got  out  living — but  two  of 
his  ribs  were  fractured,  and  his  \eg  broken.  The 
body  of  the  lady  was  found  mutilated,  almost 
unrecognizable.  Her  slippers  were  gone.  There 
she  lay,  dressed  in  the  elegant  attire,  half 
covering,  half  disclosing  the  horror  of  her  death. 
But  there  was  not  left  her  one  jewel,  one  single 
golden  ornament.    A  simple,  wooden  cross,  with 
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a    circlet  of  flowers,  was  planted  to  mark  the 
fatal  spot. 

How  difficult  to  search  for  and  regain  the  val- 
uables belonging  to  the  family.  They  had  to 
grope  under  the  shadow  of  walls  that  seemed 
fearfully  dangerous.  Continuously  stones  w^ero 
falling — pieces  of  masonry  give  way;  the  pea- 
sants refuse  even  to  enter  and  act  as  guides — 
Every  thing  lies  in  ruins.  No!  there  are  still 
the  straw  hats  of  the  children — There  are  the 
boxes — One  is  broken  open  and  robbed.  They 
recovered,  however,  I  believe  the  greatest  part 
of  the  property,  30,000  lire  in  bank  notes, 
many  coupons  and  the  like,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  jewellery. 

On  the  first  of  August,  a  sailor  found  amongst 
the  ruins,  coupons  of  the  value  of  6000  francs 
a  year,  and  jewellery  of  great  value;  he  honestly 
consigned  them  to  the  rightful  authorities. 

The  excavations  are  carried  on  by  squadrons 
of  Engineers,  artillery,  bersaglieri,  and  gangs 
of  workmen  from  the  Fcrroma  Romana,  and 
from  the  other  company,  the  Meridionali. 

A  batch  of  workmen  sent  from  the  «  Roman 
Railway  Company,  »  recovered  monies  to  the 
value  of  359,000  lire.— Other  3.5,000  have  been 
given  to  the  owmer,  a  rich  proprietor  resident  in 
Casamicciola. 

Amongst  this  «  Salvage  »  no  doubt  many  curi- 
ous legal  cases  will  arise. 

A  rich  capitalist  of  Naples  perished  in  the 
ruins;  his  w'ife  also  was  killed.  He  has  no 
children,  but  leaves  property  w^orth  five  millions 
of  francs.  A  legal  question  now  has  risen 
between  the  relations  of  the  husband  and  those 
of  the  wife;  and  the  fact   to  be  ascertained  is 
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who  died  first, — the  husband  or  the  wife  ?  If  the 
husband  died  first,  then  the  heirs  of  the  wife 
will  inherit  a  third  part  of  all  the  property, 
according  to  Italian  law.  Doctors  and  legal 
representatives  are  on  the  spot;  the  bodies  have 
been  exhumed,  and  the  relations  of  the  wife 
anxiously  await  the  result. 

I  suppose  this  is  only  one  of  the  very  many 
curious  legal  questions  that  must  arise  in  such 
a  case  as  this. 


PANIC   IN  NAPLES 


A  curious  circumstance  took  place  ou  the 
night  between  Thursda}^  the  2nd  and  Friday 
the  3rd  of  August — An  immense  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  parts  of  the  city,  and 
of  all  classes  of  the  population  turned  out  into 
the  streets,  and  crowded  by  thousands  and  thou- 
sands the  piazzas  and  open  spaces  of  the  city. 
Some  said  there  had  been  an  earthquake  shock , 
That  they  had  felt  it.  The  beds  in  one  of  our 
own  bedrooms,  the  one  in  which  our  little 
Gerty  slept;  and  the  maid's,  a  little  distance  off, 
moved  visibly  and  distinctly  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  servant.  Some  said  that  others 
had  felt  it.  Certainly  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  and  thousands  and  ten  thousands  were 
out,  for  fear  of  the  shock,  and  what  might  yet 
come. 

The  University  Seismograph  did  not  register 
any  shock,  nor  that  in  the  Vesuvian  Observa- 
tory:— but  does  it  follow^  from  this  that  there 
really  had  been  no  movement?  The  next  day 
Palmieri  telegraphed  shocks  as  registered  on  Ve- 
suvius, whilst  the  University  instruments  Avere 
not  moved.  Might  there  not  be  in  the  former 
case  a  line  of  volcanic  movement  that  did  not 
touch  either  the  University  or  the  mountain  ? 

The  authorities  supposed  it  was  the  trick  of 
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thieves,    who  by    producing    confusion,    hoped 
to  make  the  panic  fear  of   the  masses,   an  op- 
portunity of   fleecing    them    and    their    homes. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  a  false 
report  spread,    that    Palmieri    had   telegraphed 
announcing  the  coming  danger  to  the  Prefecture ; 
and    that    all    the    wells    and    springs    around 
Torre  del  Greco  and  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius 
had  dried  up,  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of 
a  coming  catastrophe.     This  has  been  publicly 
denied.     It  was   said  that  people    went  about, 
dressed    as    policemen,    soldiers    and    civilians, 
warning   keepers    in  charge  of  the  palaces,  and 
even    warning    individuals    and    families,    that 
there  was  to  bo  a  terrible    cataclysm   of  some 
kind  or  other.     Others  said  it  was  only  a  great, 
general,  public   hoax.     If  so,  we  would  call  it 
a  wa^etchedly  poor,  bad  joke. 

We  know^  this,  that  be  it  a  hoax,  or  Avere  it 
done  to  produce  a  universal  panic,  or  if  it  were 
a  real  earthquake  shock,  operating  in  a  limited 
area — masses  of  the  people  were  out  in  the 
open  air  all  night;  and  that,  not  only  in  the 
city  proper,  but  in  almost  all  the  country  places 
round  about. 


HEROISM  AND  SELF-SACRIFICE 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  compress 
into  the  few  lines  we  can  add,  the  history  of 
the  universal  and  spontaneous  spirit  of  heroic 
self-sacrifice,  which  has  been  evoked  by  this 
terrible  disaster,  both  in  the  Island  itself  under 
the  dread  shadow  of  destruction  and  death,  and 
in  Naples,  in  Italy  all  over,  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  England.  No  mere  momentary 
incapacity  of  the  authorities,  though  resultant 
in  confusion  and  waste  of  time,  can  cancel  the 
memory  of  deeds  of  daring,  of  noble  toil,  of 
heroic  efforts  to  save  and  confort  the  buried, 
the  bereaved,  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 

We  have  already  given  the  names  of  many 
of  our  heroes  and  heroines.  We  have  told  of 
Signor  Pernice  and  Lieut  Battezzati,  of  the 
groups  of  surgeons  and  others,  gathered  on  the 
Marina,  who  were  working  night  and  day, 
doing  all  they  could  to  save  and  comfort.  Of  the 
soldiers  who  first  hastened  to  the  scene  o 
the  disaster;  of  the  coast-guards  and  the  trans- 
ports. All  our  little  story  tells  its  own  tale 
of  courage  and  brave  endurance. 

We  have  recounted  the  husband's  cry  as  he 
calls  for  assistance  for  his  buried  wife:  «  Save 
her  and  do  not  think  of  me.  »  Of  the  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  those  who  Avorked  under  impcn- 
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ding  dangers,  excavating  —  breathing  horrid 
pestilential  vapours  ,  falling  exhausted,  crushed 
maimed  and  dying:  but  all  that  we  have  said 
can  only  give  a  poor  and  pallid  outshadowing 
of  the  toil  endured,  and  the  long-enduring,  the 
tireless  courage  shown. 

AVhat  a  brave  little  creature  the  Signorina 
Domenichini  must  be  ! 

What  a  fine  fellow,  Sergardi ! 

As  we  think  of  all  this  bravery  and  toil ;  we 
remember  that  these  workers  laboured  on  not 
only  in  the  midst  of  hideous  putrefaction  but 
daring  a  continuing  series  of  earthquakes,  and 
with  many  other  threatening  signs ;  working 
on  amidst  danger  and  in  the  horrors  of  the 
scenes  of  general  devast^'ltion,  not  knowing 
but  that  the  tremendous  disaster  that  had  fal- 
len on  the  city,  and  those  still  continuing  earth- 
quake shocks,  were  the  prelude  or  the  warning 
of  still  more  terrible  disaster  yet  to  come! 

Often  the  soldiers  and  excavators  were  utterly 
exhausted  and  overcome  by  the  stench  rising 
from  the  corpses: — to  work  midst  this,  required 
greater  heroism  than  sustains  the  soldier  in 
the  mad  rush  of  the  forlorn-hope! 

One  of  the  Carabinieri,  called  Russomani, 
in  trying  to  draw  a  person  out  from  the  ruins, 
fell  into  the  void  below  and  was  killed.  Two 
Guards,  Lupis  and  another,  in  trying  to  get 
some  wounded  out,  were  buried  themselves 
beneath  a  falling  wall  and  died. 

The  "  Piccolo  »  speaks  of  15  Bersaglieri 
wounded,  up  to  the  31st.  10  soldiers  and  an 
officer  were  «  missing.  » 

The  Prefect— Con^e  Sanseverino ,  seems  to 
have  been  here  and  there  and  every  where. 
At  Casamicciola,  at  Naples,  wherever  there  was 
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need  of  succour;  bearing  up  against  fatigue  as  if 
he  were  in  the  very  flush  and  flower  of  life; 
and  not,  as  really  was  the  case,  like  one  just 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness. 

«  We  encountered,  »  says  a  writer  in  the 
«  Piccolo  »  a  company  of  «  foreigners  mount- 
ing the  height — a  tall  lady,  dressed  in  black 
at  the  head  of  all.  It  was  a  band  ready  to  give 
succour,  with  the  spade  and  with  the  delicate 
hands  of  a  lady  » — some  of  our  friends  recognise 
in  this  lady,  Madame  Oscar  Meuricoflfre? 

One  of  the  first  to  reach  the  Island  was  the 
Hon.  De  Zerbi, — his  first  mission  was  to  assure 
himself  of  the  safety  of  his  own  family,  or  to 
save  them  if  amidst  the  entombed;  to  bury 
them,  if  dead.  On  reaching  Ischia  he  had  the 
happy  tidings  that  all  were  safe — they  had  left 
for  Naples  in  a  steamer  which  he  had  passed 
on  his  way.  Immediately  he  set  himself  to  help 
the  authorities  with  the  courage  of  a  hero;  and 
in  company  with  the  Prefect,  visited  the  sur- 
rounding villages  on  the  slopes  of  Epimeo,  to 
find  out  the  damage  done  and  the  point  where 
special  help  was  to  be  sent,  as  most  imminently 
required.  This  task  demanded  the  strength  and 
courage  of  the  young  Alpmisia.  He  Avas  useful 
in  directing  the  firemen,  the  municipal  guards 
and  the  workmen  to  the  spots  where  the 
excavations  w^ere  likely  to  be  most  useful  and 
where  the  most  immediate  efforts  were  required. 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of  the  names  of 
Dr.  Gaetano  Mazzone,  of  Ascoli,  Avho  lent 
noble  service  to  many  of  the  sufferers ;  and  of  the 
respected  Marchioness  Caladrini,  an  English 
lady.  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen  of  Italy, 
who  during  the  voyage  from  the  Island,  attended 
with    affectionate,  motherly     tenderness,    to    a 
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3'oung  American  lady,  who  could  on]}-  speak 
English;  and  who,  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Piccola  Sentinella,  lay  wounded,  almost  dying, 
on  the  ship's  deck. 

Dr.  Morisani  was  very  nearly  killed,  whilst 
attending  to  some  of  the  wounded  dragged  out 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Piccola  Sentinella.  A 
piece  of  masonry  broke  and  fell ;  he  only  just 
escaped. 

The  papers  tell  of  a  young  man,  with  alight 
coloured  beard,  who  speaks  little  Italian ;  he  had 
risked  his  life  all  that  night  of  the  catastrophe 
and  during  the  following  day,  in  trying  to 
save  the  wounded.  Signer  J.  Wolffsohn,  British 
Vice-Consul,  wrote  to  the  papers  and  told 
that  the. German  Doctor,  the  wonders  of  whose 
heroism,  goodness  and  skill,  did  so  much  to  alle- 
viate suffering  and  save  from  death,  is  Dr.  Mal- 
Jij-^anc,  Medical  Director  of  the  International 
Hospital,  the  Hospital  supported  by  the  British 
and  the  other  foreign  elements  of  this  city. 
All  the  papers  had  chronicled  his  bravery;  he 
had  declined  to  give  his  name.  He  worked  with 
a  zeal  and  disrega}'d  for  his  own  life,  which 
deeply  impressed  those  who  witnessed  it.  For 
ten  hours  on  Sunday,  after  all  the  labour  of 
Saturday  night,  he  continued  to  attend  to  the 
sufferers. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  the  account  of  th(? 
disaster  as  it  came  upon  our  hero:  He  and  his 
friends  were  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  in  an  Eat- 
ing House  in  the  Market-place ;  whilst  at  supper, 
a  sudden  and  terrible  explosion  as  of  subterranean 
thunder  burst;  the  crockery  on  the  table  was 
broken;  the  house  heeled  violently  from  side  to 
side;  they  had  only  time  to  rush  to  a  niche 
or  alcove  near  the  window — the  whole  building 
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fell  arouud  them.  At  first,  overwhelmed  with 
the  terror  and  the  horror  of  that  fearful  dark- 
ness, they  clung  together;  then  separated  and 
clambering  in  the  darlvness,  by  the  -wall  round 
the  great  void, — the  centre  of  the  room  was  gone, 
they  reached  the  street — and  they  were  saved— 
but  how,  they  hardly  knew,  except  that  it  was 
by  creeping  over  heaps  and  heaps  of  ruins. 

The  Countess  Sanseverino  has  been  most 
attentive  and  useful  in  the  hospitals. 

The  Archbishop  of  Naples  has  been  assiduous- 
ly active,  has  visited  the  hospitals  and  been 
present  on  the  scene  of  suffering. 

In  one  of  his  visits  to  the  hospitals  it  w-as 
found  that  linen  was  w^anting  for  dressing  the 
wounds  of  the  poor  sufferers ;  he  gave  orders,  it 
is  said,  that  the  linen  coverings  of  the  altars 
were  to  be  taken  and  used:  that  those  Avho 
could  not  be  received  into  the  hospital  were 
to  be  received  and  accomodated  in  the  church. 
Monsignor  Sanfelice  is  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
Order,  and  a  relation  of  the  unfortunate,  but 
celebrated  Luisa  Sanfelice,  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  reaction  against  the  Bourbon   rule  in  1879. 

The  Piccolo  says :  the  providential  English- 
man at  Lacco  Ameno  is  called — Louis  Nesbitt. 
His  mother,  who  lives  in  Rome,  came  off  at 
once,  alarmed  by  the  telegram  which  announced 
that  Lacco  Ameno  had  fallen,  and  all  w^ere 
lost  excepting  five  persons,  three  of  whom  were 
injured. 

As  soon  as  the  catastrophe  took  j)lace,  this 
gentleman,  who  owns  property  in  the  Island,  ran 
to  the  ]\Iarina,  and  in  company  with  a  German 
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called  K-iiser,  helpel  to  save  and  comfort 
the  endangered  and  the  suffering,  all  the  night. 
There  was  with  them,  too,  a  woman — her  name 
we  do  not  know.  Heroes  and  heroines,  come  out 
on  scenes  like  these,  like  the  gleam  of  lightening, 
and  then,  as  often,  and  as  quickly,    disappear. 

This  fair  hut  stalwart  Englishman  was  the 
means  of  saving  family  after  family — He  carried 
off  on  his  back  a  lame  man,  whilst  others  looked 
on  only  wonderingly,  half-stupified.  He  buried 
with  his  own  hand  the  dead.  He  relieved  with 
his  own  money  the  immediate  wants  of  many — 
Tlie  Piccolo  says  «  all  loolv  on  him  with  admira- 
tion; the  troops,  the  peasants,  all!  » 

He  was  presented  to  the  king,  who  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  remarked  how  all  the  people 
regarded  him  as  one  of  their  saviours,  expressing 
his  higli  appreciation  of  British  bravery  and 
kindliness ;  the  other  Ministers,  shook  hands 
with  him ;    De  Pretis  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

More  than  ever  do  we  feel  it  impossible  to 
trace  even  in  outline,  the  noble  w'ork  that  has 
been  done.  We  remember  Mrs.  Oscar  Meiiri- 
Goffre,  and  the  Duchess  Ravaschieri,  and  their 
band,  in  which  have  worked  many  of  our  young 
English  friends,  and  others;  Miss  Bage,  Mr.  J. 
Robin,  Mr.  Schoch,Jun.  These,  on  thelsland,have 
personally  superintended  the  conveyance  of  the 
wine  and  food,  the  administration  of  assist- 
ance sent  to  the  islanders,  and  personally 
attended  to  the  wounded.  AVe  cannot  forget 
the  energetic  and  successful  work  done  by  Mrs. 
Tell  Meuricoffre,  who  received  the  orphans  and 
homeless  children,  into  her  own  villa  at  Capo- 
dimonte,  until  they  were  adopted  into  families 
or  received  into  the  different  Institutions.  We 
know  of  Ladies,  who  do  not  permit  the  mention 
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of  their  names,  spending-  day  after  day,  taking: 
the  children  with  them  to  hospital  wards,  to 
try  and  find  the  parents  who  were  supposed  to 
be  in  Naples. 

One  of  these  true  «  Sisters  of  Charity,  without 
the  fetters))  writes  tons:  ((another  curious  thinp: 
is,  that  the  Ischian  women  keep  the  names  of 
their  own  fathers,  instead  of  taking  those  of 
their  husbands,  and  it  makes  them  so  difficult 
to  find.  I  have  four  lovely  children,  named 
Buonamano,  and  I  looked  first  on  the  list  of  the 
Incurabili,  (where  there  are  160  smashed  women 
from  Ischia,  such  a  heart-rending  sight,) — the 
name  was  not  there; — nor  at  Gesu  e  Maria,  etc., 
etc. — so  I  took  the  eldest  girl  and  the  baby,  and 
said  we  would  visit  bed  by  bed,  and  began 
again  at  the  Incurabili.  At  about  the  fiftieth 
bed  there  were  two  lean  arms  thrown  up,  and 
an  hysterical  cry  of  joy — it  was  the  mother, 
who  had  been  told,  that  her  four  children  were 
dead.  Then  I  sent  to  the  Consul  at  Marseilles 
to  send  back  the  father,  who  is  a  seaman  and 
had  been  away  two  years — the  children  could 
not  tell  me  where  he  was, — he  came  yesterday, 
and  is  such,  a  nice  man,  but  has  no  place  to 
take  his  children  to  yet.  )) 

(( In  the  next  bed  to  this  woman,  a  dying  mo- 
ther put  into  my  arms  a  shaggy  girl  of  seven, 
and  a  sick  nursing  baby,  all  but  naked;  but 
I  had  some  little  blue  cotton  blouses  my  daugh- 
ters had  made,  in  the  carriage;  and  I  covered 
them  up.  )) 

Ladies  of  all  classes  of  society  have  united 
to  aid  to  their  utmost  in  providing  for  the 
wounded;  making  lint;  visiting  the  hospitals 
daily,  to  feed  the  wounded,  many  of  whom 
required  their  food  spooned  into  their  mouths; 
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collecting,  giving  and  making  clothing  for  tliG 
destitute,  visiting  the  Lodging-houses  and  houses 
of  bad  fame,  to  save  the  girls  who  had  been 
allured,  or  spirited  away. 

Of  course  snarlers  have  dubbed  all  this  an 
«  hysteric  fit  of  cliarity.  »  We  call,  not  only 
^vhat  we  have  had  time  to  tell,  but  much  that 
we   bave  not   been  able   even  to  mention,  the 

HEROISM   OF    SELF    SACIJIFICE. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  CATASTROPHE 


The  earthquakes  in  the  Island  of  Ischia 
although  so  dangerous  that  at  one  time  it  was 
not  permitted  to  build  there,  have  never  been 
accompanied  by  exactly  the  same  phenomena 
as  generally  accompany  earthquakes,  and  from 
the  time  of  Carlo  III,  scientists  have  sought  to 
explain  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

Without  any  pretension  to  be  able  to  solve 
the  scientific  problem:  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  disaster?  our  little  story  would  not  be 
complete  were  we  not  to  note  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  Were  it  possible  to  resolve 
with  scientific  certainty  the  problem,  though  it 
would  not  raise  the  dead,  nor  rebuild  the  town, 
nor  heal  the  wounded,  it  might  be  of  service 
in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  rebuilding,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
structions most  likely  to  stand  in  any  future 
and  like  event. 

The  question  is  being  discussed  amongst  scien- 
tific men,  with  great  warmth,  and  so  far  certain- 
ly, without  obtaining  any  common  consent  of 
specialists,  to  any  one  theory. 

Professor  Palmicri,  the  Governmental  Director 
of  the  Vesuvian  Observatory,  one  of  the  Profes- 
sors of  our  University,  known  in  England  by  his 
writiugs  on  Volcanic  action,  the  inventor  of  the 
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Seismograph,  an  instrument  that  registers,  the 
volcanic  force  and  changeful  action  of  Vesuvius; 
Padre  Denza,  of  the  Observatory,  Moncalieri; 
Michele  Stefano  de  Rossi,  Rome ;  Prof.  Gatta ; 
Prof.  Franco,  of  the  University  of  Naples;  Signor 
Stefanoni,  of  Rome;  and  Dr.  Johnstone  Lavis, 
of  Naples,  are  some  of  the  protagonists  in  this 
discussion. 

Palmieri  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  dis- 
aster is  not  the  simple  effect  of  an  earthquake 
shock;  but  that  an  explosion  of  gas,  a  slight 
shock,  has  caused  the  sudden  infalling  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  towns  are  built:  indeed 
at  first  he  seemed  to  hold  that  everything  was 
explained  by  the  simple  breaking  down  of  the 
underground. 

Palmieri  argues  before  the  «  Accadeniia  Pon~ 
laniana  » :  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  earth- 
quakes— One  produced  by  volcanic  force  which 
he  calls  «  Dynaraic  EarUiciuahes  »  and  the 
other  produced  by  in-breaking  or  down-falling 
of  the  interior,  and  which  he  calls  «  Adynamic 
EartJiqualies.  » 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  first  is 
to  liavca sphere  of  action,  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  phenomena;  and  to 
haye  shocks  more  or  less  violent,  at  intervals,  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration.  These  others  are 
ordinarily    circumscribed    although    disastrous. 

In  July  1880,  there  was  a  slight  shock  which 
although  it  did  little  harm,  was  felt  in  Naples, 
and  was  registered  by  the  instrument  at  the 
University;  and  less  sensibly,  it  reached  the 
A'esuviau  Observatory,  whilst  on  the  other  side  it 
reaohed  the  Island  of  Ponza ,  S.  Stefano,  etc. 

The  present  earthquake,  which  has  produced 
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such  ruin,  he  says,  was  not  felt  all  over  the 
Island ;  the  instruments  at  the  Naples'  University 
and  at  the  Vesuvian  Observatory,  were  not  moved 
at  all;  there  was  no  repetition  or  iiy^ex)licay>  of 
any  moment. 

He  says  it  is  evident  then,  that  it  was  an 
«  adynamic  »  shock,  produced  by  slips  and 
down-fjlUing  of  the  earth  beneath. 

The  demolition  or  detrition,  made  principally, 
by  the  long,  slow  action  of  the  thermal  springs, 
which,  dissolving  the  underground  rocks  and 
washing  out  and  away,  large  quantities  of  the 
disintegrated  matter,  has  destroyed  the  equili- 
brium of  the  interior  masses,  and  produced  the 
dislodgement  on  the  surface. 

At  first  the  Professor  seemed  to  determine 
the  earthquake  as  only  adynamic,  he  seems 
now  to  have  accepted  a  shock  as  originating  the 
fracture  and  infalling  of  the  undersoil,  weaken- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  mineral  waters,  though 
still  attributing  the  damage  to  the  in- falling 
of  the  ground.  He  gives  us  his  opinion  in  the 
formula:  a  slight  or  modest  shock— an  immen- 
se  disaster. 

One  fact  is  strongly  marked; — the  occurrence 
of  the  disaster  during  a  period  of  unwonted 
seismic  activity.  Shocks  were  noted  in  Casamic- 
ciola  itself,  as  shown  by  the  telegram  sent  by 
the  Syndic  on  the  25th  August:  «  Yesterday, 
today,  many  earthquake  shocks,  one  very  heavy. 
People  agitated — desire  counsel;))  in  Calabria, 
in  the  Abruzzi,  in  Rome,  in  the  North,  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  volcanic  island  on  Lake  Nicoragua; 
and  still  later,  in  Java,  where  the  real  loss  of 
life  is  still  perhaps  unknown;  we  feel  it  would 
be  almost  impossibile,  on  this  account,  and  from 
the    personal  testimony  of  those  who   felt   the 
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shock,  as  well  as  from  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  and  from  facts  that  have  been  evidently 
proved, — it  would  be  impossible  we  think,  to 
exclude  the  action  of  at  least  some  distinct  and 
powerful  eruptive  activity. 

Take  one  illustration.  In  the  garden  attached 
to  the  residence  of  the  Parish  Priest,  Rev. 
Henella,  to  whom  we  have  hitherto  given  the 
title  of  Bishop,  by  which  he  is  usually  called 
here,  (he  is  a  sort  of  suffragan  or  adjutant 
Bishop,)  there  stood  a  table  with  a  lava  base, 
the  marble  top  being  fixed  into  the  base  by  an 
iron  stem  or  column.  This  heavy  marble  slab 
lias  been  thrown  up,  and  off,  and  away,  to  a 
distance  of  several  metres  :  this  seems  to 
indicate  tolerably  clearly  a  thrust  upward  from 
some  distinctively  eruptive  force. 

That  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  subter- 
ranean parts  of  the  Island,  has  rendered  more 
terrible  the  results,  we  also  cannot  doubt. 

A  pamphlet  published  shortly  after  the  last 
disaster  at  Casamicciola,  gave  some  very  useful 
suggestive  information  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
that  great  calamity;  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
the  opinion  of  the  author:  beneath  the  ground 
on  which  Casamicciola  is  built  is  an  empty  void, 
and  the  surface  is  held  up  by  immense  pilasters 
of  clay,  and  when  one  of  these  wasted  and 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  thermal  waters  of  the 
springs,  gives  way,  the  whole  surface  is  more 
or  less  broken  and  falls  in.  According  to  this 
opinion  the  in-falling  of  the  ground  has  not 
been  caused  b}^  the  dynamic  force  of  an  earth- 
quake shock,  but  by  the  giving  waj-  of  the  foun- 
dation— this  support  of  clay  pilasters  being 
worn  away  by  the  hot  mineral  waters,  which 
carry  on  continuously  their  work  of  demolition. 
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The  Corriere,  (Aug.  1,)  says:  From  the  deep 
furrows  in  Monte  Epomeo,  from  the  cracking  of 
the  houses,  and  from  the  state  in  which  the  foun- 
dations are  found,  from  the  fact  that  the  level 
of  the  streets  has  not  sunk  down,  it  seems  that 
the  supposition  that  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
is  earthquake,  from  the  in-falling  of  the  ground, 
must  be  abandoned.  The  characteristics  of  the 
ruins  of  Casamicciola  are  those  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  explosion  of  subterranean  mines. 
And  this  strengthens  the  opinion  that  the  mine- 
ral W' aters  are  not  extraneous  to  the  cataclysms 
which  overthrow'  the  parts  of  the  island  of  Ischia, 
where  these  springs  are  abundant. 

That  the  explosion  was  an  electric  discharge 
has  been  strongly  sustained  by  many;  we  give 
their  statement  under  the  title  they  have  chosen: 
THE   TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE. 

In  the  same  way  that  black  clouds  scattered  over 
the  sky,  become,  or  are  sometimes  overloaded, 
with  electricity,  and  regain  their  equilibrium  by 
lightening, — electric  discharges  flashing  along 
the  line  of  the  lesser  resistance,  so  in  like 
manner  must  it  happen  beneath  the  solid  crust 
of  the  earth.  Electricity,  as  in  the  black  clouds 
of  the  sky,  accumulates  until  it  reaches  that 
state  of  extraordinary  tension  that  is  necessary 
to  conquer  the  resisting  force;  then  it  esplodes 
with  a  strong  discharge  of  electricity;  intense 
heat  is  thus  generated  which  ignites  the  mate- 
rial around,  rocks  are  broken,  and  sometimes 
even  melted,  and  the  subterranean  waters  con- 
verted into  vapour. 

The  result  of  such  a  great  expansion  and 
explosion  in  the  ground  is  manifested  by  the 
concussion  or  breaking  up  of  the  rocky  substrata^ 


the  eflfccts  of  whicli  arc  felt  on  the  surface  in 
the  various  phenomena  of  earthquake;  in  feeble 
murmuring-s,  like  dull  deadened  sounds,  like  sub- 
terranean thunder,  in  vibrations  now  slight,  now 
so  strong  that  the  wave  of  movement  extends 
and  produces  those  ruins  under  which  so  many 
finu  their  grave. 

Such  then  was  the  earthquake  of  Casamiccio- 
la:  a  sudden,  subterranean  explosion.  That  this 
locality  is  specially  subject  to  such  phenomena, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  earthquake  of 
the  4th  of  March,  1881,  happened  in  precisely 
the  same  spot  and  produced  the  same  ruin  as 
the  one  of  1883. 

Professor  Be  Ciutiis  gives  his  opinion  in  the 
following  words:  The  ground  of  Ischia,  or 
more  correctly,  the  ground  of  Casamicciola,  the 
ground  comprised  in  the  great  ellipse  marked 
out  by  the  scene  of  ruin,  is  like  a  immense  raft 
of  clay,  of  trachyte,  of  tufo:  it  is  the  cover  of 
an  immense  cauldron  full  of  water,  placed  on 
the  fire. 

The  wells,  the  fumarole  at  Casamicciola,  are 
the  safety-valves  of  that  cauldron,  small  in 
proportion,  an  ellipse  with  the  greater  radius 
of  three  chilometers.  All  the  steam  developed 
by  the  mineral  waters,  must  find  an  outlet  by 
those  openings.  Close  these  openings ;  the  steam 
either  finds  some  other  way  of  escape,  or  when 
it  gains  the  necessary  force,  it  bursts,  it  shivers 
into  atoms  the  cauldron,  and  the  lid  of  that 
cauldron,  being  the  weaker  part,  is  that  which 
b-urst,    upheaved,    overthrowing  all  above. 

Flammarion  sustains  the  theory  that  earth- 
quakes, and  this  one  in  particular,  are  not  the 
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result  of  heat  from  a  central  fire,  a  theory 
which  he  proclaims  as  abandoned  by  most;  but 
by  the  expansion  of  gases  produced  by  inter- 
nal chemical  combinations,  as  by  pouring  water 
on  lime  you  produce  heat  and  vapour,  all  these 
acting  and  reacting  on  the  undersoil,  produce 
depressions  of  the  surface,  and  explosions  and 
the  like.  To  gases  produced  by  chemical  action 
he  ascribes  the  disaster. 

Another  opinion,  held  by  not  a  few,  bodes 
danger  in  the  future.  Those  who  have  visited 
Naples  will  remember  the  many  and  continuous 
evidences  of  slumbering,  but  still  living  volcan- 
ic action,  all  the  way  along  the  road  that 
leads  from  Vesuvius  and  Naples,  round  the 
Bay  to  the  Solfatara  at  Pozzuoli,  and  the  Phle- 
greean  Fields  beyond,  past  the  pyramidal  hill, 
Monte  Nuovo,  which  came  up  suddenly,  and  the 
Stufe  di  Nerone.  Now  some  suppose  that  the 
continuous  activity,  volcanic  or  seismic,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  broken  out  at 
Ischia,  is  but  the  revival  of  eruptive  activity 
in  the  whole  of  this  volcanic  field,  underlying 
the  continent  and  passing  under  the  sea;  and 
that  the  eruption  or  shocks  will  not  cease  until 
it  finds  vent,  producing  some  new  crater  on 
the  shore,  or  island  in  the  sea:  «  that  the  shocks 
will  continue,  increasing  in  extension,  as  the 
centre  of  force  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
surface,  until  there  break  out  in  the  Island  a 
new  crater.  »  Many  look  for  the  new  crater 
on  Epomeo  itself. 

We  offer  no  opinion,  but  cite  the  ofiScial 
Report  of  the  Commission  nominated  by  the 
Academy  of  Science,  Professors  Palmieri,  Gui- 
scardi,  and   Oglialaro,  given   after    their   visit 
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to  Casamicciola,  Lacco  Ameno,  the  fumarole 
especially  of  Monte  Cito,  Forio,  Panza,  Serra 
Fontana,  and  the  ascension  of  Monte  Epomeo: 
«  the  fear  of  the  breaking  out  anew  of  the 
eruptive,  volcanic  force,  in  this  district,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Phlegrsean  Fields, 
is  unfounded.  »  «  Possible  but  not  probable.  » 

Some  are  wise  enough  to  saj'  now,  that  warn- 
ing might  and  ought  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  evident  state  of  perturbation  of  the  volcanic 
or  seismic  force  in  Italy,  Europe,  and  even  in  far 
off  continents.  Shocks  had  been  felt  in  Casamic- 
ciola, in  the  Calabrias,  volcanic  activity  in  Na- 
ples, slight  shocks  in  Capodimonte,  lively  ac- 
tivity in  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  irregularity  of  the 
Avells  at  Albano,  volcanic  action  even  in  Ger- 
many. Prof.  S.  M.  de  Rossi  seems  to  think 
that  had  all  the  different  facts  been  communi- 
cated, say  by  telegraph,  to  him,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  have  warned  the  population  of 
coming  disaster,  even  indicating  the  locality 
endangered. 

It  appears  strange,  but  the  newspapers  tell  us 
that  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  France,  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  Academy  to  the  fact,  that  Signor  Belaunay, 
one  of  the  members,  in  a  Report  presented  in 
1881,  not  only  foretold  the  great  cataclysm  at 
Java,  but  even  indicated  the  date  almost  exact- 
ly, having  given  in  the  report  the  2nd  of  August, 
whereas  the  catastrophe  took  place  on  the 
25th.  The  report  states  that  this  fearful  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth,  will  be  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  he  foretells  will  take 
place  in  1886. 

The  theory  on  which   these  calculations   are 
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based  is  the  supposed  influence  of  the  differ- 
ent relative  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  tlie  earth.  The  disaster  at  Casamicciola,  is 
attributed  to  Jupiter.  ^\'e  read  in  an  English  news- 
paper that  Rudolph  Fall),  a  Student  of  Seismolo- 
gy, predicts  another  disaster  at  Ischia  in 
October,  «  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  earth.  »  That  these  predictions 
might  be  verified  more  or  less  exactly,  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  every  now  and  then  shocks 
are  felt,  would  not  be  so  very  astonishing.  Are 
Ave  gone  back  to  the  days  of  the  olden,  weird 
Astrologists;  or  was  there  not  a  truth  even  in 
Astrology,  that  is  taking  a  scientific  form  ? 
Palmicri,webelieve,  recognizes  the  special  activi- 
ty of  the  volcanic  forces  under  special  phases  of 
the  moon. 

Is  this  a  strange  coincidence,  or  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  seismic    tide    and  of  the    eruptive 
forces    becoming     so    developed    that    we    may 
expect,    in  the  early  future,   to    have    warning 
telegrams,  advising  us  to  prepare  for  a  strong 
seismic    perturbation    coming    in    this    or    the 
other   direction;  and  that,  at  or  about,  such  a 
date  will  reach   such  and    such  a  point  on  th*-- 
Mediterranean;  just  as    storms  are  telegraphed 
right  royally   along  the  Atlantic?     The  subject 
is  discussed    with    w^armth    on    both    sides.     It 
is  too  deep  and  diflicult  for  the  present ;  but  we 
live  in  such  a  wondrous  age,  that  even  marvel- 
lous impossibilities  change  into  wondrous  scien- 
tific realities:   happily  we  can  wait  the  issue. 

Another  question  that  has  been  mooted  is  : 
teas  the  shock  rotatory  ?  A  lady  tells  of  her 
piano  being  swung  round.  Others  tell  of  the 
large  pilaster  of  a  house,  still  standing    which 
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shows  signs  of  a  movement  on  its  axis  of  90 
degrees.  We  know  that  a  whirling  movement 
msij  be  produced  by  other  than  a  rotatory  mo- 
mentum; and  some  explain  these  phenomena, 
examples  of  which  we  could  multiply,  without 
accepting  the  shock  to  have  been  rotatory. 

The  probability  of  a  ter7^ane  tide,  and  also 
the  effect  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  on  the 
recurrence  of  volcanic  action,  are  being  discus- 
sed. 

Is  Casamicciola  to  be  'rebuilt ,  and  where 
and  hoio? 

These  are  questions  which  are  discussed  with 
great  warmth  here,  and  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Minister  Genala,  to  the  Supreme 
Council  for  their  decision. 

Some  regard  the  Island,  or  that  part  of  it  as 
a  Syren,  whose  witching  charms  only  lure  to 
destruction.  A^^sene  Houssaye,  in  Paris-Ischia, 
gives  warning  of  the  Syren's  deadl}^,  entrancing 
power  in  the  following  poetic  lines: 

Cette  brune  priiicesse  aux  regards  de  colombe 
Appelant  tout  le  raonde  a  son  rirc  joyeux, 
Prenant  les  plus  beaux  airs  jouant  des  plus  beaux  yeux, 
Prenez-y  garde,  amis,  son  corps  est  une  tombe. 

La  passion  mortelle,  incessamenl  y  tombe, 
C'est  I'abime  atlirant  les  plus  audacieux; 
Elle  immole  les  coeurs  d' un  doigt  capricieux, 
Si  vous  saviez  quel  gal  sourire  a  1' hecatombs ! 

Amis,  ne  touchez  pas  a  ce  froid  monument 

Ou  dorment  cent  Amours  dans  leurs  couches  funebres: 

Vous  n'auriez  pas  le  temps  de  faire  un  testament. 

]N"cst-ce  pas  Ischia,  cette  fleur  des  ttmebres 

Qui  va  jetant  la  mort  sous  le  ciel  des  beaux  jours. 

Et  vit  sur  son  tombeau,  sonrianft  toujours. 
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No  wonder  many  think  the  Government  ought 
to  prohibit  the  rebuilding  of  the  place.  The 
Islanders  are  strongly  attached  to  their  Island 
home;  and  accustomed  as  they  have  been  to 
the  volcanic  phenomena  will  not  easily  be 
frightened  away.  Torre  del  Greco,  a  town  at 
the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  has  been 
seven  times  ruined  by  eruptions,  and  seven 
times  has  been  rebuilt.  The  city  of  Catania, 
at  the  foot  of  Etna,  is  built  on  the  scoria  and 
lava  streams  of  ancient  eruptions. 

Lauzieres-Themins  brings  out  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  Islanders,  their  special  love  of 
their  Island  home;  «  Why,  you  say,  are  they  so 
insensate  as  to  remain  obstinately  in  their 
island,  and  build  again  upon  the  ruins?  They 
love  it,  that  bit  of  ground;  there  they  were 
born ;  there  they  have  grown  up ;  and  it  is  there 
their  parents  sleep.  It  is  the  native-land  of  those 
good  people;  and  our  native-land  is  like  our 
mother,  we  can  have  only  one,  and  we  cannot 
change  her.  Does  one  leave  one's  mother, 
because    she  is  infirm,    old  or    unfortunate  ?  » 

«  If  they  were  to  compel  the  population  to 
leave,  they  would  feel  themselves  as  exiled. 
Like  the  Mignon  of  the  Poet,  it  is  there  that 
she  would  live,  love  and  die;  it  is  there!  And 
there  she  dies. » 

Casamicciola  will  be  rebuilt! 

Was  it  then  a  shock  of  earthquake  that 
ruined  all  that  country  district  ?  Or  was  it  a 
slight  shock  that  brought  down  the  worn  but 
remaining  support  of  the  crust  of  the  island  'i 
Was  the  explosion  a  sudden  and  potent  activity 
of  some  seismic  force,  of  gas,  or  of  electricity, 
or  was  it  produced  by  a  burst  of  steam  power 
from  the  great  boiling    cauldron  ?    Are    we  to 
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suppose  the  shock  was  not  rotatory'?  And  thai 
e'er  long  earthquakes  will  be  signalled;  and  the 
warning  signal  telegraphed  ? 

Not  to  offer  a  decided  opinion  is  only  modest, 
when  such  men  as  our  great  Mallet,  Mem. 
Inst.  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I. A.,  etc.,  etc., 
tell  us  that:  «  Nothing  more  than  conjecture 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  impulse  producing  great 
or  small  earthquakes  can,  I  believe,  as  yet  be 
produced.  »  and  speaking  of  Seismology  adds: 
«  as  a  branch  of  the  exact  science  it  is,  as  it 
were,  an  affair  of  yesterday.  ;)  And  when  speak- 
ing of  his  own  theory  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  elevation,,  of  volcanic  action,  and  of  earth- 
quakes, are  explicable  as  parts  of  one  simple 
machinery — namely,  the  play  of  forces  result- 
ing from  the  secular  cooling  of  our  globe,  con- 
fesses, «  what  I  have  here  advanced  with  refer- 
ence to  volcanic  energy has  yet  to   await 

the  reception  generally  and  the  award  of  the 
true  men  of  science  of  the  world.  » 

Not  to  prophesy,  nor  to  assume  a  scientific 
air  that  would  ill  become  us,  we  only  register 
the  different  opinions,  and  in  the  midst  of 
such  discrepancy  and  diversity,  and  anything 
but  common  consent  amongst  the  Prophets  of 
Science,  and  even  amongst  the  High-priests  of 
vulcanology  and  seismology;  glad  as  we  are  for 
all  the  practical  light  they  give ;  and  highl}'  as 
we  respect  them  for  their  life  work,  we  do  not 
accept  their  theories,  as  determining  the  cause  of 
the  disaster,  an}^  more  than  we  can  feel  sure  of 
the  time  calculation  of  some  geologists.  Dr.  Ci- 
gliani,  to  wit,  who  puts  down,  sharp  and  clear, 
the  crater  called  Corbaro  as  formed 4000  e.g. — One 
thing  we  do  know  is,  that  looking  from  this 
land  and  life  of  volcano  and  of  death;  looking 
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heavenward  to  the  God  of  immensity  and 
eternity,  our  hearts  rejoice  to  feel  and  say:  ((Be- 
fore the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God: 
Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction;  and  sayest, 
Return  ye  children  of  men  !  » 
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